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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE DUBIOUS NEUTRAL GROUND BETWEEN LOVE AND 
FRIENDSHIP. 


“By Jove! Iam sorry to hear Miss Herries is at The Court. 
Mrs. Graves will do her no good. Does she like being there ? ” 

Helen shrugged her shoulders. 

“It is some time since I heard from Jane. When she wrote 
last she seemed to be happy enough. There are some people 
called Penarth who appear to keep the ball rolling, and Captain 
Salusbury was staying at The Court.” 

“Poor old Geof,” Captain Stafford said heartily. 

“Why expend pity on him? I suppose he’s man enough to 
put an end to the intimacy both with the Penarths and Salus- 
bury if he disapproved of it.” 

“He’s man enough to entirely trust the woman he loves and 
has married, and he makes a mistake in doing it.” 

“Well, we can’t set the crooked matter straight. Tell me 
about yourself. Do you tire yourself very much at Plymouth?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it,” she said, with petulant candour. “My 
appearance on the boards would have been ever so much more 
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rapturously hailed if you had. Do you know, the mere prospect 
of talking to you again gave me keener pleasure than anything 
has given me since we parted. Think what the realisation must 
be to me, since the anticipation was so good ?” 

“You always knew how to flatter judiciously. I will be 
equally frank. Other people will seem very tepid to me after 
our pleasant ve-wnion. You must come in and let me show 
Plymouth to you? When can you come? To-morrow? Lunch 
with me, and after luncheon I'll show you the Hoe, and the 
Devil’s Point, and the Barbican. You'll see a bit of real life on 
the Barbican that will be a novelty to you.” 

“T will put myself entirely in your hands, and you shall 
show me what ycu please. I suppose Mrs. Abbot will send me 
in.” 

“ Didn't she say that her husband would be driving in to fetch 
Dolly? can’t you come with him ?” 

She nodded a reluctant assent. 

“You don’t like the idea ?” 

“If he drives me in, he will probably think that he is in 
courtesy bound to devote himself to my service. I confess the 
idea does not smile upon me.” 

“Why shouldn’t he lunch with us, he and Dolly ?” 

“You have lost all your tact as well as your taste,” she re- 
torted impatiently. “ You see I dislike that girl. I admit she 
is unimportant to the last degree, and it is rather undignified on 
my part to own up to a dislike to her; but the fact is I never 
have stood upon my dignity where you are concerned, and I 
have always told you the truth. I dislike her as I dislike other 
creeping things—both small and great. If she is added to the 
attractions of the Hoe, the Devil’s Point and the Barbican, you 
must carry out your programme unassisted by me.” 

Her impatient petulance did not displease him. She was 
looking strangely pretty, and more hurt than angry. After all, 
it was only womanly that she should wish to have him all to 
herself. There was nothing ill-natured or mean about her 
feeling towards Dolly Abbot. Her dislike to the girl was merely 
the offspring of her feeling for himself. 

“T don’t believe that I shall ever be able to carry out any 
progranime unassisted by you, Helen,” he whispered, pressing 
her hand closer to his coat. ‘Get them to send you down to the 
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train to catch the 12.50, and I will mcet you at the Milbay 
Station. We shall then be perfectly independent, and I will 
drive you back here in the afternoon. Does this plan meet your 
views, Queen of my Soul ?” 

“If I were ¢hat in very truth, any and every plan you made 
would meet my views, Harry,” she was sayinz, when a quick, 
light step on the gravel close behind them made them start and 
turn round to face Dolly. 

“T am so sorry I startled you,” that young lady began 
plausibly. “I made all the noise I could, but my feet are not 
very heavy, I am afraid. Captain Stafford, Lily has sent me to 
ask you if you mean to drive her back to-day? I couldn't help 
myself, I had to come.” 

She looked so wistful and anxious, so like a chidden child, that 
Captain Stafford forgave her with more effusion than was neces- 
sary, Helen thought. 

“My dear Dolly, Lily couldn’t have sent a sweeter little mes- 
senger. It’s rather a joke you're trying to make those fairy-like 
little feet make a row on the gravel.” 

Miss Dolly received the compliment with downcast eyes. 
Suddenly she raised them and shot a glance at Helen. 

“ How silly Lady Roydmore must think you, for she doesn’t 
know what gveat friends we have grown to be in the last few 
weeks, does she? You see,” she added, turning on the ingenuous 
stop with wonderful celerity for so young a hand, “you see, Lady 
Roydmore, till I met Captain Stafford no one had ever been 
kind to me; and he has been so very kind, that it’s no wonder 
that I——”_ She paused, and filled up the silence with a well- 
managed blush. '° 

“Thank God that girl is not my daughter,” said Lady Royd- 
more to herself ; and she added mentally, “And I should think 
her mother has reason to thank God that she is dead.” 

Before Helen was out of her bedroom the following morning, 
she received the following telegram from Captain Stafford : 


“Am sending a saddle-horse out for you. Hope you've 
brought your habit. You'll see me at twelve.” 


“He has not forgotten. He is giving me the greatest pleasure 
I can have,” she thought exyltantly. 
8* 
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In the old, beautiful, bygone days, when first they had been 
lovers, these two had spent the best part of their time on horse- 
back in each other’s company. She rode brilliantly but unpre- 
tentiously, pluckily and well. Her hands were as light as the 
proverbial feather, but her wrists were like little bars of steel, 
and her temper, where horses were concerned, was simply perfect. 
Added to these essential qualities she had a subtly-balanced 
seat, and one of those luxuriantly developed figures, with 
length and slenderness of waist, which are so matchless in the 
saddle. 

“How glad I am that I am not like Praed’s woman in the 
Troubadour—‘ too cold to sing, too tall to dance ;’ that must 
mean that she was too tall to ride also. Some of those lines 
do fit me like a glove, though,” and she half murmured, half 
hummed the following rhymes as she went to her bath: 

‘* She had seen six-and-thirty springs, 
And still her blood’s warm wandering 
Told tales, in every throbbing vein, 
Of youth’s high hope and Passion’s reign 
And dreams from which that lady’s heart 
Had parted! or had seemed to part. 
She had no wiles from cunning France, 
‘Too cold to sing, too tall to dance ; 
But yet, where’er her footsteps went, 
She was the Queen of Merriement.” 

“TI am all that, and can dance and ride into the bargain,” 
Helen thought triumphantly, as she sheathed herself in one of 
the plainest and smartest habits it had ever been her fortune 
to have moulded onto her. “Oh, dear! I feel as if I should 
win him to-day ; but what’s the good of winning what one can’t 
keep? I believe I feel something better! I love him so, that 
I can give him up to Jane if he wants her, but never to a lesser 
woman than Jane—never! never!” 

* * * * * * * 

“You solved the difficulty very prettily,” she said to him an 
hour later, when they were riding back to Plymouth together. 
“ This dear little weedy, breedy chestnut is a charming substitute 
for Miss Dolly Abbot. Is she your own ?” 

“Do you like her?” 

“So far, immensely.” 

“Then she is yours.” 

Lady Roydmore shook her head. 
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“You are too fond of scattering your gifts broadcast to the 
many ; the few will never appreciate them while you do this.” 

“You must have the mare, you sa// have the mare,” he 
replied, becoming determined in proportion as she opposed him. 
“She was bred and broken to carry you, you're a bit of her 
already. Come down into these meadows; there’s a ripping 
water jump, and she'll take it like a swallow. I want to see the 
habit in air over that.” 

“Qn one condition, Harry,” she said, swerving slightly towards 
him, “I'll take her over anything you tell me to go at, and I'll 
take her to my heart of hearts as your gift if you’ll promise me 
that I may give her to Jane the day Jane marries.” 

“ A curious condition that!” 

“A fanciful one, perhaps; but you must promise me that 
you'll let me fulfil it.’ 

“Supposing she marries a man who doesn’t know a mare 
from a mouse?” He knit his brows and thought for a moment. 
Then he added, “I think I'll promise, for the day Jane marries 
will see me a married man.” 

“You're so curious, Harry ; sometimes I think I know yous 
and sometimes——” 


“T’m not worth thinking about,” he interrupted. “And just 
know this: 


‘I know that Folly’s breath is weak, 
And would not stir a feather, 
But yet I would not have her speak 
Your name and mine together.’ ” 


“That means that you are afraid of compromising me, as you 
can offer no compensation if gossip is aroused,” she said fear- 
lessly. “Well, you are right, and you are doing the manly and 
generous thing in warning me. But understand that I take no 
heed of ‘Folly’s breath.” It can’t injure me, however much it 
blows upon me. I value your friendship too much to surrender 
a bit of the display of it for any fanciful, prudential considera- 
tion. You ought to have understood that I have prepared 
myself for any event, however painful, when I told you that I 
would give the mare to Jane the day she marries.” 

She held her hand out to him steadily, but there were tears 
in her eyes. It was easy enough to utter her renunciation, but 
it was hard to realise that he was ready to accept it. He took 
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“her hand and raised it tohis lips, to the intense amazement and 
amusement of a farm-labourer, to whom such courtly courtship 
was as one of the occult arts. 

“Sometimes I wish I had never seen Jane. It was your 
doing that I did so, and knowing her has unsettled me. Why 
did you try to arrange my life for me, Helen?” 

He looked at her very tenderiy as he asked this, and she 
understood the feeling that influenced him. He meant her to 
believe that if he had never met Jane, he would have allowed 
his old love for herself to re-ignite in his heart. But, as it was, 
he had met Jane, and the memory of Jane stood between them. 

“Jane is free, so are you! why do you procrastinate and give 
her time to contrast your indifference with the devotion of other 
men? If you were really honestly in love with her, you would 
tell her so.” 


“ The fact is, I like and admire Miss Herries more than I 
ever—— No, I won't say more than I ever liked a woman 
before, but certainly as much. But I suppose I like my freedom 
even better. The prospect of settling down to a hum-drum, 
‘domestic routine, with one woman for my constant companion 
day and night, appals me. I know myself pretty well, and I 


know that I should get sick of Venus herself if she became 
monotonous ; and how on earth can a woman avoid becoming 
monotonous when she has to trot round the same little domestic 
circus day after day, and know that so it will go on so long as 
you both do live.” 

“If you were as much in love with Jane as you once were 
with—some one else, the dread of being bored by her wouldn't 
deter you from matrimony.” 

“]T was an awful young fool in the days when I was so much 
in love with ‘some one else,’ that I would have risked anything 
for her. You're a dear, clever, sweet, beautiful woman, Helen, 
but if you were my wife at this present moment I shouldn't find 
you half so entertaining, and you wouldn’t be half so well 
pleased to ride through these solitudes with me. We have 
actually amused each other so well that we’ve forgotten the 
purpose for which we came into the meadows, and passed the 
water-jump. Give her her head as soon as she catches sight of 
it; you couldn’t hold her away from anything if you tried, so 
it’s just as weli not to try. There’s-nothing so perfect as you 
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are on horseback, excepting Ariadne on her panther. The mare 
must remain your possession for ever. Whatever happens, you 
must keep Makehaste.” 

“You withdraw your permission for me to give her to Jane 
the day Jane marries ? ” 

“IT do. Jane would never become her half as well as you do. 
You would lead a cavalry charge splendidly, and yet there is 
nothing of the Amazon about you. Let her go.” 

The last bit of instruction was quite superfluous. Makehaste 
had caught sight of the paling, with the brook beyond it, and 
had gone before Captain Stafford could speak. Then for an 
hour they amused themselves, and made the world a Paradise to 
their horses by steeplechasing towards Plymouth, Helen riding 
as she had rarely ridden before, under the subtly-pleasant 
influence of the conviction she had that she was riding herself 
back into his vacillating heart. 

He felt very proud of her. Being only a man, and not a 
superhuman monster it did gratify him greatly, as they rode 
through the town, to see that other men, who were excellently 
good judges both of women and horses, had evidently no fault 
to find either with Makehaste or her rider. While as for Lady 
Roydmore herself, her heart bounded as exultantly in her breast 
as the bounding, bonnie chestnut beneath her, when he lifted her 
out of the saddle in the hotel yard. 

“Tt may be evanescent, but for the moment I occupy the 
upper storey of his heart,’ she was thinking, while he was 
saying : 

“If life could be all riding, I’d ride through it with you, 
Helen. Now I'll charter a hansom and take you round the 
ancient town, and show you where Drake and Hawkins played 
bowls and talked in epigrams when the Spanish Fleet hove in 
sight.” 

They followed out the programme pretty nearly as he had 
written it. For an hour they looked at the sea, and were nearly 
blinded by the glare on the Hoe. Then they went down to the 
Barbican, where Helen tried to find traces of Baring Gould's 
wonderful little heroine, Joanna, in “ Court Royal.” 

“Du Maurier must have been here for his model of the Jew, 
but I don’t see any girl as pretty and picturesque as Joanna,” 
she was saying, as they threaded their way back on foot through 
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some of Plymouth’s most noisome slums. A minute afterwards 
they emerged into Bedford Street close by St. Andrew’s Church, 
and all signs of slumminess had vanished. 

“ Here comes a very pretty and picturesque little specimen of 
a Devonshire girl,” he replied, laughing a little maliciously as 
he pointed out Dolly Abbot, who tripped to meet them witha 
touching air of surprise and innocence that was contradicted 
by her first words, spoken in an audible aside to Captain 
Stafford. 

“Oh! Captain Stafford, I hope you won’t be very angry with 
me for not having waited for you as I promised, but I had some 
shopping to do for my aunt, and you know if I forget any of her 
commissions I have a pleasant time of it.” 

“Did you promise to wait for me? I don’t remember.” 

“Then I’ll never wait for you again, as you forget so quickly,” 
she answered sadly, and she managed to make her eyes look as 
if there were some unshed tears in them. And though Helen 
felt sure that no such promise had either been given or accepted, 
she felt annoyed. 

“T am going to take Lady Roydmore back to have some tea 
at my quarters. You must come too, Dolly : 

“Perhaps Lady Roydmore would rather I didn’t come,” Dolly 
interrupted timidly, on which Lady Roydmore glanced at her 
with such careless disdain that the ingenuous little lady made up 
her mind to let a poisoned arrow into the woman of the world’s 
peace of mind some day. But Captain Stafford believed in the 
ingenuousness, and answered in good faith: 

“Oh, nonsense! Lady Roydmore wants you to come as much 
as I do.” 

“Then you don’t want me very much,” the innocent Dolly 
whispered. “Thank you, Captain Stafford,” she said aloud, “but 
my uncle will be waiting for me, and I am ‘only Dolly,’ you 
know, and have to give up to other people always.” 

Helen only eard the words that were spoken aloud, but she 
understood the purport of Dolly’s whisper as thoroughly as if 
the girl had raved it out in stentorian tones. 

“If he can stoop to entangle himself in a web that sach a girl 
as Miss Dolly Abbot can spread, he isn’t worth even a thought 
from me, while as for Jane, how can he dare to pretend to love 
her, while he permits himself to be the familiarly treated half- 
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friend, half-lover of such an underbred syren as this local 
Vivien!” thought the hardened woman of the world, in a fit of 
honest, generous, jealous rage against the minor power who was 
inveigling Captain Stafford to dance to her piping in a garish, 
vulgar light. Her whole thought was for him in the matter. 
His honour, his happiness, his welfare. These all must suffer, 
must be lowered at least, she felt intuitively, if in sheer, careless 
kind-heartedness he let this girl coil herself around him and 
his career. “But if I interfere he will think I am jealous! 
So I am; not jealous of her, but for him! It’s so hard, though, 
to mark the difference. I would bless Jane for beating me 
out of the field if she would crush this little snake at the same 
time.” 

These thoughts had coursed through her mind so rapidly that 
Dolly was only a stone’s throw from them when she said : 

“I have altered my mind about having tea with you to-day. 
The mare must be rested by this time, and I want to get back 
and think.” 

“You're annoyed with me for being kind to that little Dolly. 
She is just that, a ‘little dolly, who claims kindness from men 
because she is such a poor, little, dear, unworldly child. There 
is something quite pathetic in the way in which she shows 
gratitude to me for the most ordinary civility.” 

“If she showed gratitude to her uncle and aunt for their most 
extraordinary kindness I should think better of her. As it is— 
well, whatever I say you will misunderstand me, so I had better 
say nothing, excepting that I wish with all my heart that Jane 
Herries were here. You say you shrink from facing life with her 
for fear you should find it monotonous. What would you find it 
with a creature that is half-fox and half-serpent ?” 

“ How awfully unjust even a clever woman can be when she 
gets a fad against another woman into her head! The girl 
hasn’t a thought of hooking me, or any man. She’s as fresh as 
a daisy, shows her likes and dislikes with child-like openness 
and simplicity, and is , 

“My favourite aversion at present, so we won’t speak of her 
any more after to-day. I only hope her ‘child-like’ candour, 
openness and simplicity will not lead you on to write any 
kind-hearted effusions to her. You're apt to say more than 
you mean exactly when you take a pen in your hand. And to 
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such a loving, grateful ‘child’ as Dolly Abbot, you might 
perhaps open your heart a little too freely on paper some 
unlucky day.” 

“Tf I ever get intoa scrape I'll come to you to help me out 
of it; you don't mind hard hitting.” _ 

“You don’t know how hard I can hit in a cause I have at 
heart, and as I have your happiness and welfare very much at 
heart, I shall deal the hardest blows I can when I see either 
assailed. Now you may ride a little way homewards with 
me, but I won't take you all the way, or you will be late for 
mess.” 

“Never mind dinner,” he said, very much as if he meant it 
But at the same time he thought her very considerate to re- 
member it. Accordingly, when he had accompanied her a mile 
out of the town, and the country road leading to Plym Tor 
stretched out straight before her, he took leave of her, promising 
to come out and call again in a day or two. 

So Helen rode on alone, feeling satisfied that, if she had not 
gained much ground with him to-day, that at least she had not 
lost any. Feeling also that though she had given him to 
understand that though she would be no barrier between him 
and Jane Herries, there would be war to the knife between 
herself (Helen) and any lesser woman who should enter the 
lists for his heart and hand against her. 

And he rode back alone, thinking what a charming, versatile 
companion she was, and how good-looking and plucky in the 
saddle. Thinking, too, how pleasant it was that for some time 
to come he should be able to have that companionship and con- 
template those good looks whenever he pleased, and with a 
delicious sense of freedom, thinking that he could get away 
from her whenever he liked. Undoubtedly a friend had a great 
advantage over a wife; or rather a man who had succeeded in 
forming a strong and intimate friendship with an attractive 
woman had a great advantage over the man who won her for 
his spouse. 

His reflections were suddenly interrupted by a voice saying : 

“Oh, Captain Stafford, | am so glad to meet you—I didn’t 
think the road was half as long. I’m dead tired already.” 

“How came you here, Dolly ?—walking! where is your 
uncle ?.” 
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“He had to go a round of visits, so, as I hate waiting out- 
side in the dog-cart, I said I’d walk out to the station, and he 
could pick me up as he passed. But it zs such a long way, and 
so lonely, and I am so tired.” 

She looked so young and innocent, with two bright spots 
caused by fatigue and excitement on her little face, that he had 
not the heart even to blame her to himself for this obvious 
attempt to waylay him. On the contrary, he dismounted, 
lifted her into his saddle, turned his horse round, and with the 
words : 

“T'll take you back to the station; hang on tight, or you'll be 
over on the offside.” 

She was slipping about uneasily, and was horribly frightened, 
but she would have ridden a unicorn if he had led it for her, in 
order that she might have the felicity of vaunting the fact by- 
and-bye to Lady Roydmore. Still, when she stole a glance at 
him presently, she was less elated. He was looking very grave, 
almost cross. The fact was, that the shades of evening were 
falling fast, and he was feeling that he might as well have made 
himself late for the mess-dinner for Helen’s sake as for the sake 
of this local zutrigante. 

“| think, if you would let me put my hand on your shoulder, 
I could keep on better,” she murmured, putting a nervous, 
appealing tremble into her voice. So along the rest of the road 
to the station he trudged in the gathering gloom, with Miss 
Dolly Abbot leaning rather heavily on his shoulder. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
WORSE THAN WIDOWED. 


THERE came a day when Florence Graves—having pawned 
not only all her own jewellery, but all Jane’s, having borrowed 
every penny of her sister’s small capital, and persuaded her to 
draw the next quarterly instalment of her income in advance, 
having quarrelled with her husband till he almost lost sight of the 
graceful blonde he had married, and saw in her only an excited 
virago—told herself that things had come to such a desperate 
pass that she might as well fling free of all restraint and bound 
over the border altogether. 
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She had in her possession several letters from Captain 
Salusbury, in which he had repeated what he had often told her 
verbally, namely, that “if she were a free woman he would 
gladly, proudly, ardently and immediately lay himself and 
everything he possessed at her feet.” She was not a free 
woman, but the law could make her one if she only acted with 
vigour and determination. The game was played out at The 
Court. Geoffrey had sold hunters, carriage-horses, pictures, 
plate, all and everything, in fact, that had conduced to her 
happiness and glory. The prospect before her was insufferably 
dull. The Penarths having used her as a cork-jacket to float 
them into the better set, now offered her the cold shoulder. 
The Graveses and their friends reproached her with having 
ruined the family, and Jane’s presence was a perpetual sting to 


her. 


“T’ll end it all and go,” she thought one day, and the uncer- 
tainty that hung about the results of her contemplated action 
aroused all the gambling spirit within her. 

She left no word of parting for those from whom she was 
flying, nor did she send a word of warning to the one to whom 
she was going. She just dressed herself in a plain walking 


costume, and went down to catch a mid-day train to town. The 
contents of her purse just covered her first-class fare—she had 
no intention of denying herself any luxury ; he could pay for it! 

He was out when she reached the hotel at which he was 
staying, but this in no wise discomposed her. She requested to 
be shown to his private room, and ordered tea. It amused her 
to find several photographs of other pretty women strewn 
about, but it did not annoy her. He had often sworn, verbally 
and on paper, that if she were free he would become her legal 
property with pride. Well, now she had made herself free, and 
she had his letters in her pocket. 

It was nearly eight o’clock before she heard his voice coming 
along towards the door of the room, in eager and excited 
conversation with other men. Then the door was thrown 
open, and he swung into the room, followed for a step by his 
companions. 

She had risen, and was advancing smilingly to meet him, but 
his first words, and the way in which the other men fell back, 
checked her. 
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“Good God, Florence! what madness is this? Alone! 
here! Let me take you back at once, or rather send you back.” 

“Send me back! Where? I have no home, and I never 
mean to see my husband again,” she said determinately, reseat- 
ing herself. “I have come to you for good ; you have often said 
—and written—what you would do if I were free. Well, I 
have made myself free, and I have come to you.” 

“You have not run away?” 

“Not at all. I walked to the station and took the express 
train on. I couldn’t bear my life any longer, so I have come to 
put it into your keeping. You have often said——” 

“Your madness will ruin me as well as yourself,” he inter- 
rupted. “Thank heaven I’m under orders to sail in three days 
for Indja to rejoin the sccond battalion. Do you see now what 
you have done?” 

“T’ll_ go with you,” she declared, with the hardihood of 
despair. 

“And so ruin me altogether, and get me kicked out of the 
service. Come, let me do the only thing I can for you—send 
you to some friend’s house, and wire in your name to your hus- 
band that you came up to do some shopping, and will be back 
to-morrow.” 

“T have no money left ; nothing with me but what I have on,” 
she whimpered disappointedly. ‘“ You often said I was the love 
of your life.” 

“T never hinted that I would bolt with you,” he interrupted ; 
“it would be suicidal! I should be ruined, you would be 
scouted, and we should both be heartily sick of each other in a 
week. Make the best of your own mistake. Go back, leave me 
before the manager of this hotel sniffs mischief and requests you 
to leave. For your own sake, go!” 

“ And this is man’s love!” she said bitterly. 

“It’s the best I have to offer you. How would you be bettered 
if I dragged you and your name through the mud? I tell you 
you would be as sick of me in a few weeks as you are of your 
husband, and I should probably hate you for having blasted my 
career and ruined me.” 

“Why don’t you send in your papers; then you wouldn’t be 
ruined.” 

“ Leave the service, that I love ten times better than I could 
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love any woman, just when I’ve a chance of being in for some- 
thing good in the fighting line in India. No, no.” 

She threw herself back in her chair and burst into an uncon- 
trollable fit of weeping that was simply awful to him. Suppos- 
ing any one should hear her? Supposing any one of the men 
who had been arrested on the threshold by her presence should 
have recognised her? He hated her for her reckless selfishness, 
but while she wept so stormily she had him in her power. 

“J will do anything you like, in reason, if you'll only come 
out of this. I have a married sister who will do what I ask her, 
without asking you any questions. Let me take you there at 
once.” 

But Florence was enraged and obstinate. 

“If you make me leave you; if you turn me out, I don’t care 
what becomes of me,” she muttered. “ Why didn’t your con- 
scientious scruples stop you from writing me all the lies you 
have written.” Then she harked back to her former declaration 
—that he “had promised to lay his heart, hand and fortune at 
her feet, if she were only free.” 

“ There it is,’ he urged ; “ you are ot free.” 

“Geoffrey will divorce me now, and make me free.” 

“ And in freeing you, will ruin me. I shall be dismissed the 
service, or have to leave compulsorily. I shall be run for hideous 
damages, and—well, ~wzzed—that is the long and the short of it, 
and all for a woman with whom I’ve never had, and never will 
have, other than friendly relations. Come, Mrs. Graves,” he 
added, with a sudden severe impatience that impressed her, “I 
am not going to let appearances play your game, and ruin me 
by staying here like a rat in a hole. I shall leave this hotel, and 
go back to my quarters at Aldershot. I can catch the cold- 
meat train still; unless you'll let me escort you to my sister’s, 
and promise me that you will go back to The Court to- 
morrow.” 

She rose up, crying piteously, and made one more effort to 
subjugate him. Casting herself upon his breast, wreathing her 
arms closely round his neck, she drew his head down and pressed 
her lips to his. 

“Oh, I love you so, I love you so,” she moaned. “I know I 
am selfish, weak, wicked, ungrateful, reckless—everything that 
it’s bad for a woman to be—but I love you. Yes, I do; better 
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than any better woman will ever love you. The mere touch. 
of your hand sends every drop of blood leaping like fire 
through my veins. I would give up everything else in which I 
have taken pleasure if I could be with you always. Everything 
seems grey and cold and dull when you are not near me. I 
would rather bear hard words from you than listen to the softest 
and kindest that any other man can speak. Don’t send me 
away. I shall eat my heart out with longing for you if you 
do. Let me go out to India as a stranger to you, and meet 
you there. Iwill change my name; I'll have my death put 
in the papers; Ill throw every one who knew me in my old 
life off the scent. No one will suppose that you have any- 
thing to do with me. I will be so cautious, so very cautious, 
that you will not be ruined. Only let me know that you are 
mine, and that you look upon me as yours, for I love you so, I 
love you so.” 

He would have been more or less than man if he had not 
pressed kisses back upon the lips that were imploring him to 
help her on to destroy them both so wildly. He did kiss her, 
desperately and passionately, but he kept his head, and before 
Florence knew what he was doing he had sent for a cab, and was 
on his way with her to his sister’s house. 

That lady was a little interested, but not at all inquisitive. 
She received all his directions in silence, and then promised to 
obey them. 

“ She has been a fool, I suppose, and thought you meant all 
you said. Poor thing, I’ll see her off to-morrow, and wire to the 
husband in her name. She will have come to her senses by the 
morning.” 

“She loves me awfully,” the brother said in reply, “be kind 
to her; she has only been indiscreet, but no one will ever know 
anything about it if you do as I tell you.” 

“It’s a mercy for you that you are off so soon. Poor woman. 
You are a very nice fellow, my dear boy ; but what in the world 
can she see in you to make her ready to damage herself for 
you?” 

There came a passing look of something like shame and con- 
trition on his face as his sister spoke. 

“T wish I could think it was only vanity and love of excite- 
ment that made her want to throw herself on my protection. 
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But it’s more than that. She loves me, and I’m afraid I’ve 
embittered her life.” 

“Oh, she'll get over it when she doesn’t see you, dear!” his 
sister rejoined hopefully ; “there is nothing in the world like 
absence for making the heart grow fonder of some one else!” 

Which comforting remark had not at all the effect upon 
Captain Salusbury which his sister intended it to have. His 
memory, on the contrary, was rather delighted to linger on the 
passionate tones in which Florence had told him, “I love you so! 
I love you so!” 

The next day Mrs. Graves, very considerably tamed, and 
fecling rather dubious as to her reception, went back to The Court. 

The telegram had been received, and Jane was at the station 
to meet her. Jane, with a very pale face and a very frightened 
aspect. For a minute Florence’s heart fell down to fearful 
depths as she thought that, “after all, she had been found out 
and had better have stayed away,” crossed her mind. The next 
moment Jane’s first words reassured her on her own account, 
but gave her such a shock of approaching evil that she burst 
into a flood of the first tears of penitence and sorrow for another 
person which she had ever shed in her life. 

“Oh! Flo, poor Flo!” Jane began, in a piteously pathetic 
voice, “I’m so glad you are home again. There is something 
dreadful the matter with Geoffrey ; the doctor thinks he has 
gone mad. I oughtn’t to have told you so suddenly ; perhaps 
he may recover ; poor, poor Flo!” 

As the sisters drove home, the young wife realised that this 
was no excited over-statement on her sister’s part. Every one 
they met looked at her with more respectful sympathy than she 
had ever received in that neighbourhood before. It was clear 
that, whatever had upset poor Geoffrey Grave’s not very strong 
brain, there was no suspicion of her conduct being a factor in 
the case. On further inquiry she found that he had never even 
been conscious of her absence. He had been brought home on 
the previous afternoon by some farm labourers who had found 
him wandering about in the fields without his hat ; and after a 
long period of maniacal frenzy he had sunk into a state of 
lethargy for some hours. From this he had emerged to pass 


into one of gibbering imbecility, which was declared to be the 
worst stage of all. 
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It was some time before they could persuade Florence to go 
into the room and try the effect of her presence on the man 
who had loved her so faithfully, if foolishly, and whom she had 
ruined. She shrank from what she might see, conjuring up 
visions of the fearful personal change that might have come over 
him ; and when at length she was half led, half carried into the 
room, the reality was far worse than her anticipation. The 
strong young man looked shrunken, old, pallid, haggard to a 
hideous degree. The mania must have been working its mis- 
chief in his mind and frame for many a weary day, the specialist 
who was speedily brought down by Lord Roydmore told them. 
From the first the case was pronounced hopeless, and prepara- 
tions were made to remove him with as little delay as possible 
to a private asylum. 

When she heard this, Florence felt a mountain weight removed 
from her heart. Whatever the trouble had been which had 
developed the latent mania, it had not been the knowledge that 
she had been false and frail enough to run away from him to 
seek the protection of another man. She felt almost virtuous 
and self-satisfied as she reflected on how she had been preserved 
from the last step, the final, fatal fall, by the drastic measures 
which Captain Salusbury had taken for her rescue from the 
peril into which he was not quite innocent of having drawn her. 
It was very sad and pitiful, of course, that Geoffrey should have 
come to such an untimely end, as far as real “life” was con- 
cerned. “ But,’ as she kept on assuring her brother, “she was 
blameless in all respects, excepting in the matter of having been 
a little extravagant; and poor Geof had never exerted any 
authority over her expenditure.” 

“T don’t want to hit you now you're down, Flo,” Roydmore 
had replied, “but you'll have to look to your ways and means 
pretty sharply now. You’ve made ducks and drakes of the 
property, I hear from your mother-in-law. What do you pro- 
pose doing ?” 

“You'll help me, Jack? Surely you'll help me?” she asked 
wi:-tfully. 

Roydmore looked grave. 

“In afew weeks I shall not be a free agent, Florence. A 
marriage has just been arranged between myself and a Miss 
Levison. She will bring all the dollars into the firm, and her 
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father will take jolly good care that I sha’n’t have a chance of 
squandering them unless /e pleases.” 

“ Jewess, I suppose?” Florence remarked. 

“Yes, and a very handsome one. I have done a very good 
thing for myself——” 

“ But you won't be able to hold out a helping hand to an err- 
ing sister?” Florence said bitterly. “Well, as usual, I shall fall 
back on Jane; she will stay with me——” 

“And you will spend her income ?” 

“She will share my home,” Florence told him, with as much 
dignity as her desperate and depressed condition allowed her to 
assume. 

* * * * * * 

But Jane, when the case was put before her with much grace 
and pathos by beautiful, young, harrassed Mrs. Graves, would 
do nothing of the sort. 

“You must take it all, poor Flo,” she said. “ Think, there 
will be the three hundred a year which you will have to pay for 
Geoffrey, and the other three hundred will help you to live on 
here in your own home till a brighter time comes. There are 
no debts? You don’t owe anything now, do you?” 

“No,” Florence promptly assured her ; “there were no debts, 
unless poor Geoffrey had any of which she knew nothing.” 

Jane waved off that idea impatiently. 

“So you shall live on here, and rouse yourself to lead a nobler 
life than the one you have been leading.” 

The girl trembled at her own audacity as she said this, but 
Florence listened, startled and surprised. 

“T have always liked the idea of being forced to help myself, 
and take care of myself,” Jane went on; “and I think,” she 
added frankly, “that if you feel that I have given up everything 
I can for you and to you, that you won’t waste my sacrifice, 
Florence—that you will use it well.” 

“I can't take it. I won’t take it,” Florence declared with 
energy; but the next moment she was asking, “If I did the 
only thing left for me to do, and accepted your offer, what 
would you do, Jane? Not that you will be driven to such an 
extreme measure as work. Roydmore would never hear of 
that.” 

“But Roydmore’s wife will, I fancy,” Jane laughed. “ Don't 
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think that I shall be easily influenced away from my intention. 
I am sick of the shadows in the life I’ve been leading since we 
left dear old Bath. I wantto do something for myself and other 
people. I want to feel that I am not wasting every minute of 
the life God has given me. I want to work, and forget a trouble 
that I more than half created for myself.” 

“Tf it’s for your own good that you are resolved upon this 
course, it would be wrong, very wrong indeed, of me to thwart 
you,” Florence acquiesced emotionally. “I have not done so 
much good myself in life that I should try to stop another, and 
that other my own dear sister, from doing it.” 

“T am glad you think I am right,” Jane said calmly, with just 
a tiny touch of sarcasm. 

The time was past when Florence could either deceive or 
control Jane. Florence’s soulless selfishness was patent to her 
younger sister. Florence’s deceptions were abhorrent to the 
franker and more fearless nature of the girl who still loved 
Florence well enough to be ready to make any sacrifice for her. 

“ Besides,” Florence went on animatedly, becoming quite 
cheery at the improved prospect of her pecuniary affairs, “ there 
is another reason for my accepting the use of your income, Jane. 
Heaven could never have intended that a parent should leave 
one daughter more than the other. Poor papa’s soul will be 
more likely to know peace when you carry your dear kind offer 
into effect. And another reason still is that it will stop the 
censorious mouths of that awful Mrs. Graves and her daughters 
in a great measure. They would have chattered enough if I 
had not been able to pay for poor Geoffrey being in that asylum. 
It's a dreadful thing for such a young woman as I am to have 
an insane husband who may live for years, the doctors all say ; 
but it would give them such a handle for talking if I had not 
paid his expenses. Roydmore must be very poor spirited to let 
those Levisons stamp all natural affection and consideration for 
his own sisters out of him. But thanks to you, you dear, kind, 
sensible thing, I shall not be compelled to crawl like a pauper to 
their gates.” 

“You will religiously defray all poor Geoffrey’s expenses 
before you spend a penny on anything else—promise me that, 
Flo!” 

“Of course I shall,” Florence cried glibly, giving the promise 
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without hesitation, and intending to keep it if quite convenient 
to herself. 

“And she never thought once of asking me how or where I 
meant to try and make a living for myself,” Jane thought, as 
alone that night, tossing about in weary sleeplessness, she re- 
called that interview with her worse than widowed sister, and 
tried to chalk out a path in the wilderness of her own future, 
along which her untutored, inexperienced steps might travel 
safely and honourably. 

“T have it!” she thought at length, jumping up and striking 
a light. “I will write to Lady Roydmore; she has heaps of 
friends, and may put mein the way of doing something. She 
can’t be jealous of me now; after all this time, she must see as 
plainly as I dothat she never had need to be jealous of me.” 

In the morning Florence told her that she (young Mrs. 
Graves) had come to the conclusion that it would be more 
prudent for her to let The Court for two or three years than to 
live in it. 

“T have made up my mind to go into lodgings at some sea- 
side place for some months, and to break up this establishment 
at once—as soon as you are gone, in fact,” she added ; and Jane 
told her: 

“T posted a letter to Lady Roydmore this morning. As soon 
as I get her answer, I will fix the day I go.” 

“Written to Lady Roydmore! Well, I marvel at you, Jane, 
If it hadn’t been for that horrible Helen, we should both have 
been very well off.” 

“Helen has a kind heart,” Jane said curtly. 

“A very kind one for handsome Captain Stafford! Don’t 
imagine that she will rob him of any to bestow it on you, who so 
nearly rivalled her with him once,” Florence sneered, and Jane 
shrank and crimsoned as if she had received a blow in the face. 
To her there was something infinitely coarse in speaking of a 
love that had never been declared, and about which she had 
never permitted herself to speak, “But poor Flo does not 
know what love is,” the girl thought compassionately. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
“KISS ME, YOU DARLING.” 


LapyY ROyDMORE received Jane’s letter of application for help 
in her attempt to make a living for herself at an auspicious 
moment. Captain Stafford was coming out in afew hours to 
ride with her, and Dolly Abbot was “ not in that act,” for one 
reason because she had no horse, and for another because she 
could not have ridden it had she possessed one. 

It was a straightforward, honest appeal for aid ; in fact, it was 
exactly “like Jane,” and Helen read it with a kindly feeling of 
pity for the girl whom, she felt sure, was doing penance for some 
sins that were not her own. It went straight to the point 
without any attempt at fine writing, without prevarication, 
without verbosity. 


“DEAR LADY ROYDMORE,—For my father’s sake, as he was 


very kind to you, will you try among your friends to get me 
some sort of a situation where I can live for a few years, while 
my money is wanted for something else ?—Yours very truly, 


“JANE HERRIES.” 


“The necessity for Jane’s finding a situation has arisen out of 
something to do with that wretch Florence, I’m sure of that,” 
Helen said impatiently, handing the note to Mrs. Abbot as she 
spoke. “Poor child? I wish I couw/d help her, with all my 
heart.” 

“ Help her with all your head,” Mrs. Abbot answered, handing 
back the note. “ Have her to live with you, of course.” 

Lady Roydmore shook her head and blushed. 

“She wouldn’t do it, Lou, even if I wished it, which I don’t. 
I have had to carve my own career out of very hard materials, 
and I tell you candidly that a stepdaughter would be in the 
way of my following out that career successfully. Besides, Jane 
Herries is too independent spirited to accept what she would 
consider a favour at any one’s hands. I suppose I must run up 
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to town and see if I can get her something that she can take. 
I know any number of people, and I’m pretty popular. But 
it’s a ghastly shame that that poor girl should have been cheated 
out of her money by that unscrupulous little gambler Mrs, 
Graves.” 

Mrs. Abbot thought for a few moments, then she said : 

“It will be harder for her—more painful to her, 1 mean—to 
be in a subordinate position, in a situation of any sort in 
London, where every one will know that she is the ‘ Honourable 
Jane Herries,’ than it would be in the country, where her name 
would tell no tales, would it not ?” 

“Infinitely harder, and more painful for me also.” 

“Then let her come here and teach my children. I will give 
her a mother’s care while she needs it. Have you anything to 
say against it, Helen?” 

“ Nothing,’ Lady Roydmore said slowly ; but as she remem- 
bered Captain Stafford’s proximity, she felt very strongly indeed 
against the proposed plan. 

“Then write, ask her to come at once while you are with us,” 
the warm-hearted woman went on. “I want my children to be 
taught at home for the next three or four years, and I am sure 
Miss Herries will find them very easy to teach; and her 
manners will be such an example to them. Do let it be so, 
Helen. Let her come.” 

“J can’t answer for her attainments, please to remember. She 
may be moderately well educated, or she may be as ignorant as 
your children are themselves at present.” 

“Why, don’t you like my plan, Helen?” Mrs. Abbot asked 
impulsively. 

“Indeed, pray don’t suppose for a moment that I am averse 
to it; only I don’t want to foist her upon you without warning 
you that she may be utterly inefficient.” 

“She will be such a nice companion for Dolly, too. I often 
feel how dull it must be for that poor girl out here in this place 
without a girl friend.” 

“JT don’t think she will find a girl friend in Jane Herries,” 
Lady Roydmore said sharply. “ However, 1 am bound not to 
stand in her way, so I will write to her if you wish it.” 

Mrs. Abbot wished it very much indeed, accordingly Helen 
wrote offering Jane the situation of governess to Mrs. Abbot’s 
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children, in the most unattractive terms she could command. 
And Jane, it may as well be stated at once, accepted the offer. 

By the time the letter was written, Captain Stafford had 
arrived, and Helen’s chestnut was at the door, as was also Dolly, 
expending many caresses and words of endearment upon Cap- 
tain Stafford s horse. 

“Kiss me, you darling. Captain Stafford, make him kiss me 
like he did the other day, when I had been riding him,” Dolly 
cooed, just as Lady Roydmore appeared on the scene; “he is 
such a dear, satin-nosed darling.” 

“Take care he doesn't bite you,” the satin-nosed darling’s 
master replied a little ungraciously. 

Helen knew nothing of that ride through the quiet lanes in 
the twilight which poor little nervous and fatigued Dolly had 
achieved through much scheming, and he had no great desire 
that the first account of it which Lady Roydmore received 
should be edited by Dolly. 

“Oh! he won’t bite me; I believe he remembers me. He 
carried me so quietly, I think he knew I should slip if he 
fidgeted ; for I had nothing to hold on by but Captain Stafford’s 
shoulder, you know, Lady Roydmore.” 

Miss Dolly spoke in her most engagingly child-like tone, and 
with her mostingenuous manner, but Lady Roydmore felt the 
sting which both tone and manner affected to conceal. She 
reared her perfectly proportioned head up more proudly as she 
passed on to the side of her mare, where Captain Stafford was 
standing in readiness to give her a hand up, and never a sign 
did she make, by look or word, of having felt Dolly’s little 
poisoned pin prick. 

But Dolly had a great gift of spiteful pertinacity. It may be 
urged, in partial extenuation of her cultivation and proficiency 
in this quality, that the world had been a harsh teacher to her. 
She hated poverty, obscurity, and the necessity for exerting 
herself in the slightest degree for the performance of uncon- 
genial duties and work. These being her sentiments, she was 
in a continual state of friction about the poverty, obscurity and 
compulsorily useful tasks which were her daily portion. Her 
uncle and aunt were kind to her. They gave her a home, food 
and raiment as freely as if she had been their own daughter. 
But they sometimes expected her to look after the welfare of 
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the baby, and to sew on buttons to some of the family garments, 
Dolly disliked babies as much as she did sewing on buttons, 
accordingly she considered herself as much misapplied as is a 
piece of cloth of gold patched on to a fustian coat. And this 
sense of being superior to and altogether incongruous with her 
surroundings made her spiteful to any one who interfered with 
what she fancied was a possibility of escaping from them. 

Such a possibility was faintly defining itself before her mental 
vision now. Captain Stafford had shown her kindness and a 
good deal of courteous attention, and she was ignorant of the 
fact that he showed precisely the same meed of these things to 
every woman and girl who pleased or attracted him at all, 
Dolly had pleased and attracted him up to a certain point. He 
liked his horses to bend their necks and step higher in proud 
gratitude when he petted them. This girl, who was scarcely 
more than a child, pleased him by her apt display of the quality 
he appreciated even in his horses. He was not in love with 
her, or fascinated by her, or even, as he would have termed it 
himself, “ fetched” by her. But he liked her for her youth and 
her pretty looks, and her apparently artless exhibition of liking 
for himself. And Dolly, who was well read in that school of 
literature in which youth and beauty in obscurity is eventually 
invariably rewarded by making a brilliant marriage with a man 
who has exhausted all the pleasures of court and camp, saw 
no reason why she should not fulfil the usual destiny by the aid 
of Captain Stafford. 

Lady Roydmore’s appearance on the boards, and Lady Royd- 
more’s calm resumption of what had evidently been a great 
intimacy, had been disgusting to Dolly. So disgusting and so 
exasperating, that to foil Lady Roydmore became the first, and 
to sting and annoy Lady Roydmore the second, object of her 
life. Dolly had the rare but invaluable power of portraying the 
most exalted and pure emotions facially, simultaneously with the 
utterance of the most malignantly malicious words. She pos- 
sessed also the gift of so burying or concealing the sting in 
language, that only the one who was meant to feel it knew that 
it was there. For example, neither Mrs. Abbot, nor Captain 
Stafford himself, felt that there was anything heinous or deserv- 
ing of capital punishment in her allusion to having leant upon 
his shoulder in order to maintain her balance on his horse. But 
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Lady Roydmore knew that the allusion was carefully prepared, 
flavoured and seasoned for her special delectation, and though 
she was not a homicidally disposed woman, she would not have 
signed a petition to the Queen, praying for a respite, had 
Dolly’s slender neck been in danger of the gallows at that 
moment. 

She stood now on the lower step of the porch, her arms up- 
lifted, her hands clasped behind her head, her fair little face 
looking rather sad as she watched, with wistful eyes and parted 
lips, the smart, neat way in which Lady Roydmore settled to the 
saddle, while Captain Stafford drew her habit into place. She 
had eliminated every trace of the envy and jealousy which was 
gnawing her soul from her expression. 

“Pretty little Dolly! poor little Dolly! it’s deuced hard for 
her not to be able to come with us,’ Harry Stafford thought, as 
he turned round to mount his own horse, and caught Dolly’s 
eyes fixed upon him pleadingly. 

It was such a lingering, loving glance, and it was given to him 
so stealthily, that for the first time it occurred to him that this 
“child” had grown beyond childish things, and that some 
feeling, which he had not striven to impart, but of which he was 
the cause, had assisted in developing her. He had no desire to 
encourage the feeling; he did not reciprocate it. But he was 
only a man, and he could but look with extra kindness on the 
one who was expressing it for him. “She is unconscious that 
her face is betraying her, poor Dolly,” he thought, with 
chivalrous tenderness, and at the same moment Dolly was 
thinking : 

“ That fetched him! Lady Roydmore may abuse me to him 
as much as she likes to-day; he won’t think bad things of me 
when he remembers that I looked like ¢#a¢ at him.” 

“Good-bye, Dolly!” he said, lifting his deer-stalker. “1 must 
give you a ride some day.” 

“You will have to be my master, then. I should so love to 
learn riding of you.” 

“ All right! so I will,” he cried, as he rode after Lady Royd- 
more, who had given her mare an extremely uncalled-for and 
sharp cut with a stinging little whip. “What in the world’s the 
matter, Helen? That mare won’t stand any humbugging.” 

“Neither will I, Harry. What bad taste—to say nothing else 
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—it is of you to let that girl play off her flirting tricks on 
you. You'll be having the doctor’s assistant regarding you 
and speaking of you as a rival presently! Miss Dolly never 
wastes time. She improves the shining hours with him every 
evening when the poor wretch is not in the surgery or on his 
rounds. She has been practising that look on him with good 
effect lately.” 

“What look ?” 

“The loving yet leaving look; in other words, the one she 
favoured you with as we were starting.” 

“ Poor little girl! she’s only down on her luck. You can’t expect 
a young girl like her to look hilarious when she sees her friends 
going off to enjoy themselves, and knows that she has to stay at 
home and be dull.” 

“Don’t class me among her friends, please, Harry. I make no 
pretence of being one. Let me advise you never to be lured 
into a correspondence with her. If you are, you will have to 
repent it. Leave her to the doctor’s assistant. She may turn 
out well enough in her own sphere, unless she comes to grief in 
her efforts to get into a higher one.” 

He felt that he was being scolded for a fault he had not com- 
mitted, and treated as one who was unable to take care of him- 
self. If Helen had been a less perfect picture at the moment, 
or a less clever horsewoman, he would have resented these 
things. As it was, he only said: 

“You're rather intolerant, but I suppose the nicest women are 
that sometimes. Do you know, I’ve heard a rumour to-day that 
everything has gone to the dogs at The Court, and that poor 
Geoffrey Graves is off his head.” 

“Oh, no, no, it can’t be so bad as that,” Helen protested. “I 
have had a letter from Jane—a letter which has pained and 
puzzled me. I wanted to tell you all about it; but she says 
nothing about the Graveses. She only says that she wants me 
to help her to find a situation where she can keep herself for a 
time, while her money is wanted for something else.” 

“That girl work for her living, while that rascally sister of 
hers spends her money! You won’t allow it, Helen? You must 
forbid it.” 

“] have no authority over her.” 

“Her brother has. Roydmore will never permit it.” 
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“Roydmore is not only amiably selfish enough to permit any- 
thing that does not interfere with his own comfort, but he is 
going to be married to a girl whose father will control the purse. 
Jane has a will of her own when she thinks she is right, and I 
know her well enough to know that she will always think it right 
to sacrifice everything but her honour for her sister. If this that 
you have heard is true about poor Geoffrey Graves, Florence will 
want and will take all Jane can give her, and Jane will give it, 
and woe to the one who interferes between them. But I have 
something stranger still to tell you. Jane may come here to Pym 
Tor as governess to Mrs. Abbot’s children; at any rate, Mrs. 
Abbot has made me write to Jane to-day offering her the 
situation.” 

His face grew cloudy and dark red under the influence of a 
variety of emotions. 

“JT thought Dolly Abbot taught her aunt’s children ?” 

“She sits in the room with them for an hour or two of a 
morning, and reads novels, while the poor little wretches flounder 
through columns of spelling, and stumble up and down rows of 
figures ; and when they don’t know these ‘lessons,’ as she calls 
them, she boxes their ears. It’s not an improving course this 
they are pursuing under Miss Dolly. Jane, at least, will never 
impart any knowledge to them that they would be better 
without.” 

“Tt will drive me mad to see Miss Herries in such a position,” 
he growled, ignoring the last side cut at Dolly. 

“ Perhaps, under all the circumstances, it will be just as well 
you should not see her at all.” 

“ But I shall know she’s there. That woman, her sister, ought 
to be shot.” 

“TI grant you Florence is detestable and unworthy to the 
last degree, but Jane is neither a child nor a fool. As she has 
chosen to do this, neither you nor I have any right to bemoan 
ourselves about it. / can’t look upon her as belonging to me, 
consequently I feel it would be impertinent on my part, as well 
as futile, were I to interfere with her.” 

“You mean that it’s more impertinent and equally futile of me 
to express an opinion about her ?” 

“JT don’t think she has offered you much encouragement to do 
so. From the night of that ball, when my husband was seized 
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with his dying illness, Jane never mentioned you, nor seemed to 
think of you.” 

“Why should she have done either?” he asked quickly, 
feeling the implied rebuke to either his vanity or his pre- 
sumption. 

“Oh! I don’t know; some girls would have allowed them- 
selves to betray a little interest in a man who had shown his 
in them. But Jane has that enviable, pliant kind of nature that 
enables her to concentrate all her interest on the present.” 

“She’s right! Let the past and the future go hang! The 
present is what wise men and women do well to make the most 
of—when it’s pleasant as ours is to-day, Helen.” 

“ As ours is to-day ; as all the past I have spent with you has 
been,” she said very softly. 


(To be continued.) 





EARL FERRERS. 


Earl Ferrers. 
A STATE TRIAL, 1760. 


On the hearing of an appeal before him, the Master of the 
Rolls, when the case of Earl Ferrers was cited, remarked, “Earl 
Ferrers! I thought he was hanged.” He was hanged ; but it 
was not from any points of law arising from his trial for murder 
that his case was cited as an authority. A sad story is told in 
the old reports, of an unfortunate man who gave intense trouble 
and anxiety to his relatives, who was twice attached for dis- 
obedience to a writ of Habeas Corpus, who was separated from 
his wife by Act of Parliament, and who, finally, was found guilty 
and sentenced to death for murder. 

It was his conduct which compelled the Courts to issue two 
writs of attachment against him to secure the preservation and 
security of his wife from personal violence and ill-usage and force 
him to bring up the body of his lady before them. The story is 
thus quaintly told in Burrows. 

Sir William Meredith, the brother of Lady Ferrers, had himself 
attempted to serve the writ upon the Earl, but he was not to be 
approached with impunity, for he drew a pistol from his pocket, 
threatened Sir William, and challenged him to fight. It being 
impossible to serve the Habeas Corpus personally upon the 
Earl, and the safety of the lady being still in danger, a writ of 
attachment was issued against him; at the same time Lord 
Mansfield intimated that it was better not to execute it at all, if it 
were possible to obtain the end by any gentler or other means, the 
end and intention of granting it being only to have the lady imme- 
diately brought up. The Earl, having been served with the writ, 
or, at least, having had it notified to him, he appeared at West- 
minster Hall, and sent a message into Court, to Lord Mansfield, 
desiring to speak with him. 

Lord Mansfield bid the messenger tell his lordship that, 
when an affair was depending before the Court, he could not 
speak with anybody about it but in the Court. Soon after the 
Earl came upon the bench and spoke to Lord Mansfield. It 
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was not easy to understand what he said, as he spoke pretty low, 
but his questions were about his lady,and Lord Mansfield’s reply 
was that when she came into Court all proper questions would 
be asked her. Sometime afterwards Lady Ferrers came into 
Court, and had articles of the peace ready to exhibit against her 
husband. The counsel for the Earl desired leave to ask Lady 
Ferrers one or two questions before she signed the articles, but 
Lord Mansfield told her ladyship that she was not obliged to 
answer any question previous to her swearing the peace, and 
asked the Earl if he had security ready. The Earl then pressed 
that Lady Ferrers might answer the questions, and intimated 
that his regard or disregard for her would depend upon her 
answers. Lord Mansfield then said that he had told her before 
that she need not answer them, now he would not suffer her to 
answer them. 

Four days afterwards, the Earl appeared and gave security. 
This was in April, 1757; but in August the Earl broke out 
again, drew a pistol upon his wife, and threatened her; and a 
fresh warrant was issued, and the countess swore fresh articles 
of the peace against her husband. This time the persons to give 
bail were Lord Ferrers himself, in 45,000, his mother Mrs. 
Shirley, and Mr. John Bennefold, a peruke maker, each in 

2,500. Notwithstanding the very heavy penalties attaching to 
any misbehaviour of the Earl, he seems to have continued his 
course of ill-treatment, for in 1759, Countess Ferrers obtained 
an Act of Parliament entitling her to a separation from her 
husband and a separate maintenance from his estates. 

This may be said to be the cause which led to the murder ; 
for John Johnson, Earl Ferrers’ victim, was appointed under 
that Act receiver of the estates ; but though he was so appointed 
at Lord Ferrers’ own nomination the man proved honest and 
incorruptible, and the good opinion which the Earl had of his 
steward gradually faded away, and in its stead grew up a 
murderous hatred. 

The Earl was at this time living at Stanton Harold in Leicester- 
shire with a Mrs. Clifford, by whom he had four children, and 
Johnson lived in the neighbourhood, and was in frequent com- 
munication with him. 

On one Sunday, Lord Ferrers made an appointment with the 
steward to come to him the next Friday to discuss some business 
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matters. He had taken unusual precautions not to be disturbed, 
by sending Mrs. Clifford and the children out for a walk, telling 
them not to return till five o’clock or after. Meanwhile Johnson 
arrived at the hour appointed, and was received at the door by 
Earl Ferrers himself, then taken into a sitting-room and the door 
locked. 

What followed is not known with absolute certainty; but Lord 
Ferrers’ confessions and explanations of what he did were very 
full and complete. From them, it appears that after denouncing 
Johnson, he forced him to go down on his knees, and then, when 
he was rising, shot him with a pistol mercilessly through the 
body. | 

The whole story is told very clearly by the witnesses at 
the trial, and the crime, proved without a shadow of a doubt 
as a murder, offers no more features of interest than attend 
any premeditated and brutal attack upon life; but at the trial 
(see State Trials, Vol. xix.) there was exhibited the strange 
and unusual sight of a man examining and cross-examining 
witnesses with great skill to prove that he himself was insane, 
and incapable of knowing what he was doing, at the time when 
he committed the murder. 

The trial took place before full Parliament in Westminster 
Hall. The Lords came from their own House in procession as 
follows : 

The Lord High Steward’s gentlemen attendants, two and two. 
The Clerks Assistant to the House of Lords, and the Clerk of 
the Parliament. Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, bearing the 
King’s Commission to the Lord High Steward, and the Clerk of 
the Crown in the King’s Bench. The Masters in Chancery, two 
and two. The Peers’ eldest sons, two and two. Peer minors, 
two and two. York and Windsor heralds. Four Serjeants-at- 
Arms, with their maces, two and two. The Yeoman Usher of 
the House. The Peers, beginning with the youngest Baron. 
Serjeants-at-Arms, etc. Then Garter King-at-Arms, and the. 
Gentlemen Ushers of the Black Rod, carrying the White Staff 
before the Lord High Steward. Robert Lord Harley, Lord- 
Keeper of the Great Seal of Great Britain, Lord High Steward, 
alone, his train borne. 

The Commission was read, and afterwards the Certiorari and 
the return and the Indictment against Laurence, Earl Ferrers. 
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Then the Earl was brought to the Bar by the Deputy-Governor 
of the Tower, having the axe carried before him by the Gentle- 
man Gaoler, who stood with it on the left hand of the prisoner, 
with the edge turned from him. The prisoner, when he 
approached the Bar, made three reverences, and then fell upon 
his knees. 

The Lord High Steward: Your Lordship may rise. 

Then the prisoner rose up and bowed to his Grace and to the 
House of Peers, which compliment was returned to him by his 
Grace and the Lords. 

Then Earl Ferrers was formally arraigned, and pleaded Not 
Guilty. 

Clerk of the Crown: Culprit, How will your Lordship be 
tried ? 

Earl Ferrers: By God and my Peers. 

Clerk of the Crown: God send your Lordship a good 
deliverance. 

The trial then began, and lasted three days. 

The Attorney-General, Charles Pratt, afterwards Lord 
Camden and Lord Chancellor, opened very fairly, without 
unduly pressing against the prisoner, and the trial proceeded in 
usual course. 

At the date, 1760, in trials for felony a prisoner was not 
allowed Counsel save for the purposes of arguing a point of law 
or cross-examination of witnesses. It was not until 1837 that 
the right to be defended by Counsel in cases of felony was given 
a prisoner, and rules drawn up for the guidance of the judges 
and the procedure in trials of prisoners, so that Earl Ferrers 
was obliged to conduct his own defence. It will be seen from 
the following extracts from his examination of the witnesses how 
far he succeeded. 

The defence set up by the prisoner was, as he himself put it, 
an occasional insanity of mind. “I am convinced,” he said, 
“from recollecting within myself, that at the time of this action 
I could not know what I was about.” 

His first witness, Bennefold, the peruke maker, who had now 
attained the respectable office of clerk of St. James’ parish, gave 
evidence that his lordship had always behaved in a very strange 
manner, very flighty, very much like a man out of his mind, 
particularly so within these two years past, such as being in 
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liquor and swearing and cursing and the like, and talking to 
himself, very much like a man disordered in his senses; and then 
he had behaved himself as well as any other gentleman at times. 
But he could specify nothing in particular, more than the par- 
ticular circumstances of my lady, and expressing great hardships 
and dissatisfaction with the Act of Parliament ; but Lord Ferrers 
from the conversation he had with him appeared. rather of better 
parts than an ordinary man. 

Mr. Goostrey, who had been employed by Lord Ferrers as _his 
man of business for ten years, recounted how, on his return from 
Lord Westmoreland’s place in Kent, he had come to him in the 
City, and told a strange, inconsistent story of his having been ill- 
treated by Sir Thomas Stapleton ; and the intent of his coming 
was to draw an advertisement to be inserted in all the papers 
tending to challenge Sir Thomas, and to post him as a coward if 
he did not give him satisfaction. Mr. Goostrey was extremely 
uneasy at this, and endeavoured to persuade Lord Ferrers from 
it, and forthwith declined being concerned for him, looking upon 
him as a man out of his senses. In cross-examination, Mr. 
Goostrey stated that he made it a rule never to contradict his 
Lordship, and during the ten years he was concerned for him he 
never had a word with him. An excellent way of getting on 
with a difficult client. 

Lord Ferrers’ brother, Walter Shirley, could only give evidence 
that his Uncle Henry,third Earl Ferrers, was a lunatic by,in- 
quisition, and was confined till his death; and that there had 
been some talk amongst the family of taking out a commission 
of lunacy against the present Earl, but that they did not think 
the Court would grant a commission against him as he had such 
long intervals of reason. When pressed to’ specify some par- 
ticular instance of madness or passion without any adequate 
cause, he said that he remembered once being at a hunting seat 
at Quarendon in Leicestershire, and as he chose to avoid the 
bottle (Mr. Shirley was a clergyman) he went upstairs to the 
ladies—Lady Ferrers at that time lived with the Earl—and 
without any previous quarrel his brother came upstairs into the 
room and, after standing some time before the fire, he broke out 
into the grossest abuse of him, insulting him and swearing at 
him, and he could not to that day conceive any reason for it. 

Peter Williams, when examined by Earl Ferrers, said: “I 

10 
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have. often'observed your. lordship, when I have beén in your 
company, to be spitting in the glass and biting your lips, and 
stamping about the room, which induced me to believe your 
lordship was not in your right mind; and further to convince 
me it was so, there was a mare that your lordship sent me 
on the 17th of January and remained with me till the Ist of 
April following. One day, being Sunday, your lordship came 
to my house about five o’clock in the afternoon with two 
servants, your lordship armed with a tuck stuck on a stick, the 
two servants with guns and other offensive weapons. Upon 
entering into the yard your lordship jumped off the horse, and 
bid one of your servants, called Tom, knock the padlock off the 
stable door. Hedidso. My wife, hearing a noise in the yard, 
she came to’ know the reason, and without any ceremony your 
lordship felled her to the ground with your fist. Upon my seeing 
this I went into the yard and asked your lordship what you 
meant by this behaviour.” 

-Earl Ferrers:—“ My lords, I desire to stop this witness. I 
only meant to ask him a general question.” 

Earl of Hardwicke :—“ Inform their lordships whether before 
my lord came in this manner to get the mare out of the stable he 
had-before sent any servant to demand the mare and had been 
refused.” 

“Yes, he had ; the boy was gone to church” !! 

One or two more witnesses were examined as to the reputa- 
tion Lord Ferrers had of being a lunatic, and then the evidence 
closed. The Clerk read the prisoner's summing up of his defence, 
and.-the Solicitor - General, in his reply, closed with these 
words :— 

“ My lords, in some sense every crime proceeds from insanity. 
All cruelty, all brutality, all revenge, all injustice, is insanity. 
There. were philosophers in ancient times who held this opinion 
as a. strict maxim of their sect, and, my lords, the opinion is 
right in philosophy, but dangerous in judicature. It may have 
been a useful and a noble influence to regulate the conduct of 
men, to control their impotent passions, to teach thera that 
virtue is the perfection of reason, as reason itself is the perfection 
of human nature, but not to extenuate crimes nor to excuse 
those punishments which the law adjudges to be their due.” 

Then, without any charge by the Lord High Steward, their 
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lordships, beginning with the youngest baron, gave their votes, 
and their verdict was a unanimous verdict of Guilty. Lord 
Byron, who was himself, five years later, to stand before the same 
tribunal for a similar charge, voted with the Peers. 

Earl Ferrers was executed at Tyburn on the 5th of May 
following his conviction. He drove to the place of execution in 
his own carriage, and during the two hours and. three quarters 
the procession was making its way from the Tower to Tyburn 
bore himself with dignity and self-possession. His body, after 
dissection at Surgeons’ Hall, was interred in St. Pancras church- 
yard, but in 1782 it was conveyed from thence and re-interred 
at Stanton Harold, so that the fourth Earl Ferrers, after his 
stormy and unhappy life was over, now rests amongst his 
ancestors. 

From the short sketch of his life which I have given, I do not 
think anyone can now doubt the justice of the sentence passed 
upon him. At the same time it is evident that the family 
taint of madness was in his blood, but not to such an extent as 
to render him incapable of knowing right from wrong. The 
strong control of the law kept him within bounds, but when 
he found that he beat unavailingly against it his soured and em- 


bittered temper concentrated all its ifl-feeling and hatred upon 
one man, and with deliberate purpose he planned, and with his 
own hand wrought his death. 

We must admit that he suffered justly the penalty of his 
crime, but that admission does not debar us from extending our 
pity to the miserable end of asad and unfortunate life. 


S. McCALMONT HILL. 
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Under the Willow. 
By MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER. 


Author of “ THE NEw DucuHEss,” “ PURPLE AND FINE LINEN,’ etc., etc, 


PART I. 


“ONE more kiss from my darling’s lips !” 
Vain cry of my life, yet again and again the words pass my 
lips, finding their echo in my inmost soul. 
. * * * + + * 


Lying at full length on the soft, grey sands of the lovely 
Sussex coast, with an old worn fishing smack serving for pro- 
tection from the broad noonday glare and the broiling August 
sun ; with tired lazy eyes that, half shut, winked and blinked as 
through their lashes they watched the languid and monotonous 
flapping of a white sail that shines silvery under the golden beams 
many a mile out on the deep blue sea; neither sleeping, nor 
dreaming, nor thinking, but simply enjoying the luxury of 
sheer idleness and perfect quiet to fullest bent. 

Then suddenly awakencd from a state of conscious coma to 
the sound of voices issuing from the other side of the boat that 
shaded me from the fiery eyes of the Sungod, and from human 
sight as well. 

“Nell! wake up, child. This is one of your queer days 
assuredly.” 

And the tones, which were a woman’s, betokened a certain 
decision of character in the speaker, in spite of the kindliness 
that pervaded the accents as they fell on the quiet around. 

“Dreaming, Nell! always dreaming the hours away! What 
in the world can you find to dream about ?” 

“ Alice! tell me, don’t you ever feel in such a scene as this, 
a sort of lifting up as it were from the dull earth, as though 
everything around you was calm and at peace and rest,and your 
own soul, rid for awhile of mortal coils, was free to soar up, up, 
into regions as delicious, as beautiful as--—” 

“As yourself,’ laughed her companion, and her prosaic and 
commonplace interruption evidently dispersed to the four 
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winds the other's romantic aspirations, for she too rang out a 
peal of sweet and very childlike merriment. 

Her voice had a great charm for me, and with the bright laugh 
on my ears, laziness vanished at once, and I could resist no 
longer lifting up my head from its sandy pillow and taking a 
furtive survey of my neighbours, I felt as I looked that one of 
them was my—fate. 

Let me jot down her lineaments from memory; surely no 
skilful brush and palette could delineate them more faithfully. 

A broad straw hat drooped over the low white brow and little 
oval face, that was enframed in sun-kissed hair, falling in long 
bright waves down to her tiny waist. Eyes of true blue, with a 
certain sadness in their depths, straight, clear-cut features, and a 
pair of fresh red smiling lips; but even as I gazed, the laughter 
on them was hushed and replaced by an expression of fear. She 
sprang hastily to her feet and rushed to the edge of the beach, 
crying out: 

“ Alice! Jack is drowning!” 

With a bound I reached the water, just in time to plunge in 
and seize in one strong arm a little white waif, with pallid face 
and clinging rings of golden hair, who the salt waves were carry- 
ing off in triumph on their broad shoulders. 

Breathless and dripping like a great water spaniel, I deposited 
my burden safe in the girl’s eager arms that closed on the recovered 
treasure like a vice, while the pretty blue eyes shot a thanks- 
giving glance upward. Then they looked at me gratefully, 
while the charming lips, from which all the red had completely 
faded, quivered piteouslv. 

“My mother will bless you for ever,” she tried to articulate 
plainly in her agitation. “ My little brother is the pet of the 
house, and if anything had happened to him, I believe my 
mother would never have smiled again. Oh,I cannot thank you 
enough!” 

But she gave me an eloquent glance that compensated for a 
thousand words, while tears rolled down her cheeks like blinding 
rain, and she kept pressing the boy closer as if afraid that some- 
thing would snatch him away again. 

“You have nothing to thank me for,” I said as quictly as I 
could, hoping by measured tones to calm her evident emotion, 
but J never felt less calm in my life. Outwardly I stood still 
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and ‘imipassive as a statue’; inwardly, my soul was trembling 
and shaking under the power of the first breath of passion that 
had come to stir it. “I am only too glad I was by to help, 
Let me carry him home,” I suggested. I saw the girl could 
hardly support the small weight, so slender and delicate she 
seemed, but it was not only out of pity for her—I felt an uncon- 
trollable desire to pursue the acquaintance, and nothing on earth 
could have induced me to give up this chance of looking longer 
on the face that had fascinated me. Meanwhile, “ Alice,” whom 
I had rightly judged to be of a sensible and practical turn, 
quietly vanished from the scene in order to accelerate the needful 
preparations for averting further mischief to the boy in his semi- 
drowned condition. 

“Jack has an antipathy to strangers when he has his senses, 
even to strangers who look kind and good,” Nell said apolo- 
getically ; “but. I may venture to give him in your charge in 
his present state of unconsciousness.” 

And she bent anxiously over him for a moment, then she 
lifted up a very white face.and a pair of terribly scared eyes, and 
whispered : 

“ He is not—dead ?” 

I did not wonder in the least at her question, for the little 
chap’s features were cold and set as if death had imprinted his 
seal on them, and his small fingers were tightly clenched ; but I 
was clever enough in medical art to know that such appearances 
might naturally arise from the violent fright he must have re- 
ceived when he found himself drifting helplessly away, further 
and further from terra-firma, cradled on the summit of the waves, 
that probably seemed mountains hizh to the wee sprite he was. 

“Tt is only the effects of the alarm he is suffering from; he 
will be all right presently,” I answered in reassuring tones, and 
she had faith in me already, for the troubled look on her face 
changed into an expression of serenity, and, kissing him fondly, 
she put him confidingly into my arms. 

Side by side, slowly and silently, we walked towards her home 
over the sandy shore, and as the sea now and then gave a 
murmur behind us she shrank a little—possibly at the recollec- 
tion that that sullen sound might have been a requiem for the 
child she Joved so well. I was not shy in the least, neither 
was I unsociable by nature, but now I could not for the life of 
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me think of one appropriate sentence to break the silence. — It 
seemed to me—though I was surely not of a romantic disposition 
—that a commonplace remark would be an insult to her whoni 
my heart had suddenly deified into a being to worship. 

Presently a pale apparition in sable garments caught the boy 
from me, and, sitting down with him on the sands, sobbed great 
sobs that made my heart bleed and tears rise up. ine 

“ He is only frightened, mother! he will be all right soon,” my 
companion whispered earnestly, with her great serious eyes 
looking up imploringly as she fell on her knees. I stood ‘beside, 
and knew that henceforth the sight would never leave me—l! 
knew that those tearful accents would one day breathe the fiat 
of my earthly destiny—that those true, blue eyes had already 
become the day-stars of my life. , 

“There is no cause for anxiety,” I ventured to say after a 
minute or two, hoping to stem the torrent of grief that was 
adding to the impromptu bath the boy had already received. 
“ Might I advise his being placed in a warm bed at once as the 
quickest and surest mode of complete restoration ?” 

Mrs. Trevor started at the sound of my voice, and stared ‘up at 
me with a bewildered air. She had evidently never so much as 
even noticed my proximity in her desperate alarm for ‘the pet 
lamb of the flock. 

“The gentleman who jumped into the water and saved Jack,” 
murmured the kneeling figure in her ear. 

A hand, very thin and very white—an aristocratic hand, with 
long slender fingers and shell-like nails—was extended eagerly 
towards me, and a pair of wistful eyes shone up full of gratitude 
into my own. 

“I can never thank you enough,” she faltered, and then a few 
almost inaudible words comprised all the thanks she gave me? 
but somehow I felt from the moment they were ‘uttered ‘that, 
beside the hand-clasp, she had given me a place in her-heart. _ 

There is no feeling on earth that familiarises people so quickly 
as genuine trouble. Joy may be a more sociable sentiment, but 
it utterly lacks the openness and unreserve engendered .by real 
grief of any kind. Moreover, there is an undoubted instinct in 
human nature that detects true sympathy at a glance. Hilarity 
and a smiling countenance are easily put on, but it is hard work, 
even to the most hypocritical, to force bond fide tears to the eye. 
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It was not very strange then, on the evening of the day that 
might have been marked down in black letters in the chronicles 
of the Trevors as the date of a watery grave, that I found myself 
in a charming, flower-decked drawing-room, a highly favoured 
guest. The picture which that evening presented will never 
fade from the tablets of my memory; it lives there now in 
colours as vivid as if they had been put in but yesterday. 

The big bay window opening on to a broad expanse of 
rippling sea—the waves looking as though they were crowned 
with silver under the summer starlight—the delicious gloaming 
casting into deep shadow the dark clad figure of my hostess— 
Alice Trevor, with a soul above romance, and affecting to disdain 
in toto all such puerilities as rippling waves and crimson-decked 
skies, presiding at the distant tea~-board—and, leaning against 
the casement near, a girl so fair and sweet, with a snowy dress 
and a cluster of pure white roses in her bosom—a girl towards 
whom my gaze wandered in spite of me, and once reaching her 
was loth indeed to quit again. 

After a while, as the shades of evening fell lower, conversation 
became fragmentary. It seemed easier to look than to speak. 
I was silent, but my eyes revealed my feelings, for I could seea 
lovely flickering colour tinge rounded cheeks, and a conscious 
light in two soft blue eyes. 

Later I knew that I had been no arrogant dreamer, puffed up 
by foolish vanity, when I fancied even on that first evening that 
a little palm had trembled in my passionate clasp, and that two 
sweet red lips had slightly quivered as they said a low good- 
night. Later on I knew that Nell loved me at first sight as 
fervently and truly as I loved her—and that after our first 
meeting there were no more quiet scenes for her in which she 
desired to be lifted out of earth. 

Earth had become unutterably pleasant—a mortal’s power 
had changed it into the sweet Elysium that her romantic fancies 
had been wont to picture and to long for ! 
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PART II. 


THREE weeks had glided swiftly by since the first glance that 
had sealed my life’s destiny ; since the first moment in which 
my darling had taken my heart from me by storm. 

And my queen reigned autocratically over her domain, for 
closer bondage but rivetted more firmly the rosy links of the 
chain in which her power and will held me. 

Her true-blue eyes were my Heaven—and such a Heaven— 
promising in their lovely clear depths, peace and rest infinite to 
him who might bask in their soft light always. It was quite 
enough of happiness to sit by Nell’s dear side day after day on 
the quiet beach of that little sea town, with the glorious swelling 
billows murmuring a loud consent to our courting; to sit there 
with my sweetheart’s hand fast locked in mine, her red lips 
shyly smiling as our glances met. Nell was truth and warmth, 
but she was reticent too; loth to show her feelings, as all girls 
should be—only sometimes Nature wou/d peep out from womanly 
reserve in the glamour of love’s hour. 

“Guy!” 

In all my life I had never dreamed that such music was to be 
found on earth, until my name, spoken by her mouth, came 
laden with inexpressible melody; and her lips lingered over it 
too, as if it was pleasant sounding to her ears as well. 

If it had pleased Nell to say “Guy” continuously and nothing 
more, I could have listened unwearyingly and.with eagerness 
to the one word, detecting fresh harmony in the repetition and 
content with such delicious tautology. 

“Guy,” she said, lifting up a sparkling impassioned look to 
me, unveiling just for an instant the fervency of the soul within, 
“you are the guardian angel of us all. You dropped down from 
the skies just in time to save Jack from death and my mother 
from despair, and to give me life! for Guy, it is fresh life, you 
know, to be so very, very happy as I am now!” 

I answered her by catching her in my arms and kissing her 
brow and cheeks and little hands, but not her lips. My love! 
My Nell! Even then, in these moments, she seemed too pure 
and sacred a thing for human passion. I scarcely dared to press 
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an ardent caress on her mouth, I only longed to kneel to her, to 
breathe my worship for her in language fit for the hearing of a 
saint. 

And in this bright dawn of love, amidst the glorious sunshine 
of my existence, I yet was subject to an indefinable dread. I 
would find myself almost unconsciously gathering Nell in my 
arms nearer to my heart, with a strange, a horrible presentiment 
that ‘I should not hold her there for long. Oh, God! it was 
fearful to picture that bright child, full of health, rich in beauty, 
hand in hand with the awful image of death; yet again and 
again the vision rose up before me when her eyes shonc bluest 
and her laugh pealed merriest. 

In the zenith of her loveliness, amidst her caresses, that one 
terrible fancy came to madden me. I trembled each hour lest 
my treasure should be wrested from me, that before the flower 
of love should have fully bloomed, the blossom would be 
wrenched away from my grasp. 

I idolised her blindly and devotedly ; and, perhaps, one reason 
for the unlimited adulation of my soul was, that hitherto mine 
had been a lonely and loveless life. My father and mother died 
when I was a child, and even a recollection of their faces had 
faded from my mind—the old-fashioned miniatures, which were 
an heirloom, brought back no memories when I gazed at them ; 
I had no near kith or kin; and above.all, no woman's face had 
ever entered my heart. Fate had preserved my soul fresh and 
intact for the one creature that I wanted for my wife. Nell 
stood in the light of every relative to me, and I felt for her the 
protecting attachment of a parent, the honest affection of a 
brother, the reverence of a devotee for his saint—the utter, 
passionate love of a man for a woman who is his all in all. 

She, too, had been fancy free till we met. She told me frankly, 
unreservedly, that her heart had never known another master, 
and I believed her—believed her because I could have staked 
my life on her truth and on her unerring fidelity. It was I, 
and I alone, whose power had stirred the soul of my Undine 
into being. It was I who had changed the statue, beautiful, 
but cold as marble, into a living, breathing, loving woman, 
and it was my magic touch that had called up warmth and 
colour. 


Not marvellous then ‘that, like a second Pygmalion, I -adored 
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the exquisite work of my own hands, that I trembled with im- 
patience to have Nell for my very own. 

I was but a short-sighted, miserable mortal after all, or down 
on my knees, with ardent pleading on my lips, I should have 
prayed Heaven to stay the flight of time, to lengthen each 
winged moment into years. 


—_—.—— 


PART III. 


PERHAPS, in the utter fulness of bliss, I forgot to supplicate 
Heaven for its continuance; or else I was not good enough to 
,live with an angel by my side. Anyway, soon after my marriage 
my angel’s wings began to droop and her brightness to fade. 
Day by day she dimmed visibly, became whiter and whiter, the 
true-blue eyes grew more holy, the form slighter, yet she lingered 
beside me, and I hoped madly against hope. 

I used to look: at her, lying so dreadfully white and still, and 
with a mist on my eyes, rebellion came into my heart. I dared 
to question the wisdom and justice that would snatch her away 
from me. Why should she be taken, when the wretched, the 
miscreant, the outcast, are left to linger on and on? 

Urgent business called me away from home for a little while, 
but though miserable at leaving Nell, I felt happier and more 
hopeful than I had done for many a long day. 

Nell had suddenly regained both colour and strength marvel- 
lously, and when I bent down for my parting look into her eyes, I 
saw that they shone like stars, and that a pink colour was on her 
cheek. It was our very first parting since we married, and a few 
tears stole into her eyes, but she dashed them away with a pretty 
gesture, and held up her lips to me with a smile. And those 
lips of hers had to cry “ Peccavi” several times before they were 
released again. Longing to get back home, I hurried through 
my work, and accomplished it earlier than I had anticipated. 

Entering the house, I crept noiselessly upstairs, and paused at 
the half-open door of my wife’s room. 

Nell stood near her mirror, her pure profile only reflected, and 
under the strong light from the window, the too-faithful glass 
showed up to my awéstruck gaze a face so changed, that I grew 
mad and dizzy as I looked. 

Her hair fell in long golden masses over her shoulders. She 
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wore a white dress, like the one I had seen her in on the. first 
evening of our meeting, and strangely enough a cluster of white 
roses, like she had worn on that same evening, now nestled at 
her throat. Her eyes had a rapt, far-off expression in them, and 
a mournful little smile hovered on the corners of her mouth, and 
she was pale, so pale—with a dreadful, unearthly pallor—I could 
not look longer! I knew in that moment—dquite as surely as 
though the curtain of Eternity had been suddenly lifted—that 
an unseen hand was drawing her away to where I could never 
reach her. With a bound I was by her, and had caught her to 
me with maniacal frenzy and terror. 

A cry of gladness broke from her lips, and the colour mantled 
over brow and neck, and clasping my hands in hers, she lifted 
up her bright, dancing eyes. 

The next moment she fell forward against my breast, and 
looking down I saw—oh God!—great crimson drops oozing, 
oozing slowly, sluggishly, from her pale lips—I saw Nell’s life- 
blood staining her snow-white dress. 

My brain whirled, the faintness of death came over me, and, 
with my wife still in my arms, I fell into unconsciousness. 


PART IV. 


IN the west, clad in crimson and gold, the sun descended slowly 
behind a fleecy cloud; the lambent air blew gently in through 
the open casement, and fanned Nell’s pale brow. She lay for a 
long, long while silent, and her blue eyes—larger than ever in 
their deep setting of bistre shade—gazed upwards at the clear 
sky. 

A longing, powerful and uncontrollable, came over me to hear 
her speak, to see her smile again. For some time I had not 
ventured to break into her waking reverie, for, as she lay with 
parted lips and dreamy look, I believed she was holding 
converse with invisible beings, between whom and me a great 
gulf intervened. 

At last I could refrain no longer. My ears seemed aching for 
her low, sweet voice to come again, so almost unconsciously I 
repeated Alice Trevor's words. 

I knew them by heart. Had they not been said in the 
moments in which I had first looked in my darling’s face ? 
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« “Dreaming, Nell! Always dreaming the hours away. What 
in the world can you find to dream about ?” 

She turned to me with an angelic smile, and whispered 
faintly : 

“T remember, Guy! Alice:said that the day you and I met— 
when you saved Jack’s life, and won my heart. But, Guy— 
darling ! my dreams are sadly altered since them. My soul can 
no longer throw off its mortal coils, and soar up into other 
regions—-for my heart is here, Guy—here on this earth that 
holds you. Oh, my love! my love! hold me fast—/fas¢ in your 
arms—don’t let me go,” she cried out, and with a sudden 
accession of strength she threw herself off the couch into my 
arms. 

My wife! My Nell! Her long sunny hair fell in tangled 
masses over her white neck, her eyes for one moment sought 
mine eagerly — wildly—and her little fingers laid themselves 
within my own passionately. Then the hands relaxed their hold 
—the white lids drooped heavily over the true-blue eyes. I 
stooped mechanically, and pressed the sweet mouth—to catch 
the parting breath, and laid my hand on her heart just to feel 
the last—last throb it gave. 

Then I laid her gently down, for I knew the blue eyes—blue 
as forget-me-nots—would never, zever greet my coming again, 
or the rose-bud lids smile up in my face. 

There was no violence in my grief, but a few days later—when 
I buried my dead wife—I buried my dead happiness in the 
same grave. 


* + » * * * ¥ 


Right away in a quiet suburb of the great Metropolis, away 
from the din and bustle of human life, a rustic cemetery lies at 
the end of a broad road, that is fringed on either side by ancient 
trees—a churchyard peaceful and pleasant, planted carefully by 
loving hands and tended by sorrowing hearts. The long green 
grass nods and waves its feathery head above each grave at the 
slightest breath of the summer wind, and flowers bloom and 
blush under the flickering light and shade of the willows that 
bend low, as though to kiss the still white faces lying at their 
feet. 

In a quiet corner, railed in—with soft masses of moss clinging 
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to its base—a little white tablet stands surmounted by a cross, 
and upon it are the words: 
In hoc signo spes mea ! 


Sacred to the memory of Eleanor Stuart. 
Aged 18, 


This is where my darling sleeps—sleeps calmly ‘all through 
the warm, bright Summer hours and the sweet evening gloaming 
—sleeps with the soft moonlight forming quaint arabesques over 
her little grave, and through the dull, dark wintry days—sleeps 
under the willow, deaf to the howling of the dreary blast, to the 
gay lullaby of the blithesome birds, to the sound of my 
passionate grieving ! 


eOorees @g(G§r»Dr~> 


H Western Mystery. 


WE hear so much nowadays of Spiritualism and Psychical 
Research, that I think the following account of my short 
sojourn in a “haunted” house may possibly interest some of 
my readers. 

In the winter of 188— my husband sold his ranch in Colorado, 
and, as we wished to remain in the neighbourhood of our old 
home, we began to look about for a house to suit us. 

Our ranch was situated on the eastern slope of the Rockies, 
not far from the once successful mining camp of Copperville, and 
it was to this now deserted town we went house-hunting. 

There was no lack of dwellings to choose from ; we inspected 
an endless number of frame-houses, but all proved unsuitable. 
At last we were directed to one that seemed from the descrip- 
tion most desirable, and, having obtained the key, went on to 
look at it. 

The house was a large one, built of timber, standing by itself 
on the prairie, about a quarter of a mile from Copperville, and 
enclosed in a good-sized yard by a strong fence. Its appearance 
was decidedly prepossessing, and the interior did not disappoint 
us. There was no hall; the front door opened direct into a 
sitting-room, which was divided from another of the same size by 
folding doors. Two bedrooms opened right and left off each of 
these rooms, and the kitchen was quite at the back. 
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On opening a door in the kitchen, we were surprised to find 
ourselves on the top step of a ladder, which led down into a 
cellar, and this was the only part of the house that did not quite 
meet with our approval. 

As I peered into the dismal, eerie-looking vault hatin me, I 
inwardly confessed I would rather not investigate it more than 
was necessary. 

On the whole I was delighted with the house, and most 
anxious for Philip to take it at once. 

“I think we are most lucky to get the chance of such a 
charming place!” I exclaimed enthusiastically. “I can’t imagine 
how it came to be vacant so long, unless the rent is exorbitant.” 

“The rent’s low enough,” answered Philip, “only ro dols. a 
month. I suppose I’d better tell you the reason the house won’t 
let, and that is, the people round here maintain it’s haunted ! 
However, it seems no one has seen anything appalling, so I 
thought you wouldn’t be afraid to try it.” 

“TI don’t know if we should be doing a very wise thing in 
coming here,” I returned dubiously, “but it’s almost impossible 
to believe in ghosts in a place like this. Look at the windows ! 
What floods of light they let in, and you can see into every 


corner. It is tempting, I own, and the low rent, combined with 
the absence of neighbours, is a strong incentive.” 

“Well! please yourself,” said Philip, “I leave it to you, only 
saying for my part that I would not hesitate one moment 
about it.” 


Finally I decided to take it, and we stopped at the agent’s 
house on our way home. I was amused at his remarks when 
everything was settled. 

“Wal!” he said, “now ye hev tuk it I can talk. [ll jest tell 
ye right now, it’s harnted!” 

His surprise was great when Philip told him we already knew 
the fact. 

“Ts that so?” he went on. “I wouldn’t live in sich a place 
nohow, but I guess ye Britishers ain’t so particular.” 

“Perhaps not,” returned Philip. “I believe these ghosts, if 
there are any, are about as substantial as you and I are, and, 
if so, I daresay I shall find my ‘Smith & Wesson’s’ of some 
service later on.” 

“Maybe so,” drawled the man, “ but I’m feared ye'll find it a 
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bit too high-toned fur ye, like the other folks did as tuk it before, 
They cleared out ! ” 

“Who knows? we may too,” said Philip, smiling, and we 
drove away. 

On the way home I recalled this conversation, and wondered 
if we were right in our decision. 

Philip, however, seemed so set on the house, and the objection 
to it seemed so absurd, I banished my doubts and returned to 
the pleasanter thoughts of the spacious rooms and cupboards I 
should have at my disposal when we made the change from our 
small ranch-house. 

I had a strong girl to help me, and she and I had hard work 
for the next few days, packing ail our goods and chattels for 
removal to the new home. 

At last the final waggon-load was dispatched, and we followed 
it to Cupperville. With roaring fires in the stoves the house 
seemed most comfortable, and, after supper, when the two 
children were in bed, Philip and I sat in the back sitting-room 
talking and congratulating ourselves on the change we had 
made. It was not long before we were reminded of the bad 
reputation the house bore. In the middle of our conversation 
the kitchen door was opened abruptly, and Bessie walked in. 

With true western audacity she sat down on a chair close to 
the stove, remarking : 

“Tf ye folks think I’m agoin’ to stay in that ere kitchen alone, 
as I did at the ranch, ye’re jest way off it. I feel kind o’ lone. 
some in this big lump of a house anyhow, and I guess I'll keep 
along o’ ye.” 

“I believe ye’re afraid of ‘spooks’;* aren’t you?” asked 
Philip. 

“TI dunno,” she returned; “but it’s so empty, an’ ye’ve no 
neighbours nigh. I almost wish I hadn't come.” 

“Nonsense!” I said; “you're only tired after all the hard 
work to-day, and when you've had a good night’s rest you'll feel 
quite different.” 

We sat there until it was time to go to bed, and I let Bessie 
sleep in the children’s room, thinking she might feel nervous by 
herself. 

I slept soundly and rose the next morning in good spirits, 

we: * Anglicé—ghosts. 
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which were immediately damped on entering the kitchen, as I 
saw from Bessie’s expression that something was wrong. 

“You don’t look well, Bessie,” I began. “Did you sleep 
badly ?” 

“I’m agoin’ home to-day,” she answered shortly, “I ain’t 
agoin’ to stop here another night—not even to please you.” 

“ But I really can’t spare you,” I urged. “ What’s the matter ? 
You mustn’t get frightened and run off like this; there’s so much 
work to be done yet.” 

“T know it, an’ I’m put out mightily about it,” she returned, 
“but it’s no use; I dursn’t bide here any more.” 

“What’s frightened you, Bessie?” asked Philip, who came in 
at that moment. “ Did you see an apparition? What was it 
like? A man with his head under his arm, or a blue-faced 
spook ?” 

“It’s nothin’ to laugh at,” she answered crossly. “I saw no- 
body, but I heerd a wee baby a-cryin’ that pitiful all night I 
couldn't sleep a wink. It war jest as if it war a-smotherin’ under 
the bed-clothes, an’ I got that skeered I kep a-jumpin’ up to 
look at the children, but it warn’t them.” 

Philip did his utmost to help me dissuade the girl from 
leaving, when he saw she was so serious over it. 

He offered various suggestions as to the cause of the dis- 
turbance. Prairie dogs,a chink in the window, or a mouse in 
the wall, but all to no purpose; she was firm in her decision to 
leave. 

“T’ve bin tole as that baby is often heerd,” she concluded, “ an’ 
I doubted it, but it’s gospel truth, an’ I quit.” 

She left that afternoon, and only those who have experienced 
the same trouble in procuring servants out west, as I have, can | 
understand what a loss I sustained in her. At last I got every- 
thing straight and in order. 

A few days after we had taken possession, Philip was obliged 
to go back to our old ranch, and found it would be impossible 
to return for the night. 

He asked me if I should be nervous at being left by myself 
with the children. 

I assured him I did not feel in the least alarmed, and saw him 
drive off with a light heart. 

With plenty of work to do I found the time fly, and with the 

II 
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children’s voices ringing through the house, I felt quite cheerful 
and happy. It was only after the little ones were asleep that it 
struck me how empty the house seemed, and I began to ex- 
perience a feeling of loneliness stealing over me. 

To dispel this, I got a book and sat down to read until I could 
feel sleepy enough for bed. 

As I lay back in a comfortable arm-chair, with plenty of logs 
in the stove, I prepared to enjoy myself, and becoming interested 
in my book soon forgot my surroundings. 

Suddenly my attention was arrested by peculiar noises in the 
cellar underneath the room in which I was sitting. 

As I could only suppose someone had managed to get in there, 
it was with feelings of relief I recalled the fact that I had 
carefully fastened the door leading from the cellar into the 
kitchen. 

I listened intently. 

The sounds grew louder and louder, as if two persons were 
engaged in a deadly combat. From one end of the cellar to the 
other, I could hear the sounds of a tremendous scuffle going 
on, 

Filled with alarm, I sat motionless. At last it seemed as if 


all these terrifying noises culminated in one heavy thud; then 
all was still! 


I would have given worlds to know what was really going on, 
but feeling too shaky to venture down the rickety ladder I 
decided to retire to bed. 

Once in the room with the children, my confidence returned. 

I was soon asleep, but in an hour or two I awoke with a start, 
feeling sure I heard footsteps in the house. 

A sensation of horror came over me as I could distinguish 
them advancing, slowly and surely, in the direction of my room, 
from the dining-room ! 

If it was a house-breaker, there was no attempt to conceal his 
movements. 

The door was ajar, and my heart stood still with fear as I 
listened to the approaching footsteps, but they passed by and 
seemed to enter the bedroom opposite. 

I lit the candle, got up, went to the door and looked out. I 
could see nothing, and the door of the opposite bedroom was 
shut. 
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I had not heard it close, and faint with fear I returned to bed 
to spend the rest of the night sleepless and anxious. 

Next day Philip came home, and as I related my experience, 
I could see by his expression that he was longing to come face 
to face with my nocturnal visitor. After supper, I sat down to 
write letters, while my husband read a newspaper. 

Presently the sounds of the night before again issued from the 
cellar. Strengthened by Philip’s presence, I ignored them at 
first and went on writing, but they gradually waxed louder, 
until at last I looked up and saw Philip had put down his paper 
and was listening. 

“That’s the noise I heard last night,” I remarked, feeling 
relieved to think there was a man to investigate the matter. 

Philip rose abruptly, saying, “ I’lltake a light and have a look 
round those lower regions.” 

I came with him to the kitchen, and as I unfastened the cellar 
door the climax seemed to have arrived, and the noise ended 
with the same dull thud as on the evening before. 

With a candle and a revolver, Philip made his way down the 
ladder, and I watched him from the top as he went to every 
hole and corner of the dark place. He could discover nothing, 
and returned baffled. 

“It’s very odd,” he said. “I can’t think what it can be ; there 
isn’t a sign of rats or any animals down there.” 

“T don’t think it’s rats,” I replied, “for we had plenty of them 
at the ranch, and though they made row enough, it wasn’t like 
that.” 

“No, you're right,” returned Philip; “in fact, this sounds just 
like two people fighting, doesn’t it ?” 

I nodded assent ; it wasn’t a pleasant idea. I had told Philip 
for the future I would not undertake to stay another night in 
the house alone, as the strain on my nerves was too great. 

For a few nights we had peace, but then once more I awoke 
to hear the footsteps wandering about the house. I hastily shook 
Philip, who grumbled at being roused. 

“Listen!” I whispered. “The footsteps! Quick!” 

Sure enough he heard them, for springing out of bed, he got 
into his clothes, and muttering, “I'll get ’em this time,” he seized 
his loaded revolver and sallied forth on his search. I did not 


feel so alarmed with Philip near. He was so calm and cool, and 
11* 
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he hunted every room in vain. 


sincerely hope I shan’t hear that.” 


for this row.” 


the mystery. 


into it, we could see nothing. 


our bedroom window. 


agin as it war three years ago!” 


allus comes arter the house is let.” 


red-coloured hand. 








the very man to have in such a house. I waited quietly while 


When he returned his face wore a puzzled look. 

“Tt’s the queerest thing on record!” he exclaimed. 
couldn’t see anything although I followed those footsteps into 
one of the back bedrooms, and do you know, I could have sworn 
I heard a baby crying in this room while I was there.” 

“Did you?” I answered, with a sinking at my heart. 


“Well, don’t worry yourself about all this,” said Philip, “there’s 
a trap-door in the roof of that back bedroom, and I'll go up 
through it to-morrow. Probably I'll find something to account 


Accordingly, next morning we made a careful survey of the 
cellar, loft and cupboards, but failed to discover any solution of 


As time went on, the noises became more frequent, and we 
often heard the rocking chairs swinging backwards and forwards 
in the sitting-room, off which our room opened, but on going 


One day I had taken the children for a walk. 
bright spring morning, and the sun was shining on the front 
windows. On my return I was surprised to see a Copperville 
man, I knew by sight, standing on the road staring fixedly at 


On my approach he suddenly addressed me with: “ Wal, do 
say! Jest look at that ere winder an’ remark how it’s comed 


Utterly at a loss for his meaning, I asked stiffly : 

“What’s come? I don’t understand you ir. the least.” 

“Ye don’t catch on yit,” he answered excitedly. 
pictur on the winder glass; they can’t git rid of it nohow. 





I followed his gaze and started violently, for a peculiar light 
brought out in the glass the outline of a skeleton standing up- 
right, the figure of a little child kneeling at his feet with uplifted 
hands as if begging for mercy, and in the corner of the pane a 


“ How horrible!” I exclaimed with a shudder. 
distinctly. How extraordinary I never noticed it before.” 
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“It comes all of a sudden like that,” said the man solemnly, 
“an’ ye'll never git it orf, Marm. To my knowledge that winder 
has bin tuk out an’ broken up twice in the last ten years, but 
the same pictur comes agin.” 

“Tt must be some trick,” I declared angrily, “I'll see if it 
can’t be removed.” 

Philip soon joined us, and, having inspected this new feature 
of the mystery, announced his intention of fathoming the 
trickery which he also was convinced it must be. We tried 
every possible way to efface the unpleasant image from the 
window but with no success ; in fact, day after day it seemed to 
become more distinct. 

We found it exceedingly annoying for, as the news spread, 
people came, even from long distances, to stare at the strange 
sight. In desperation we sent for the agent. 

“What’s to be done ?” demanded Philip, “ we can’t have these 
crowds swarming round the house every day to look at that 
piece of glass. It’s most exasperating.” 

“T expect we’d better do wot we did last time,” said the man 
slowly. 

“Well, what was it?” asked Philip impatiently. 

“Broke it up in bits an’ buried it!” he returned with awe 
in his voice, 

“ All right! take the pane out and do what you like with it; 
only stop these fools gaping round here.” 

The window was promptly taken from its place, and having 
been smashed into pieces, was forthwith buried. 

By this time I was getting decidedly unnerved, and was 
delighted to receive a letter from a friend who had promised to 
come and stay with us. She now offered to pay us a visit and 
I gladly agreed to her proposal. 

The Sunday after her arrival, she was helping me to get our 
tea ready, when all at once we heard the wailing cry of a child 
in distress. It was very pitiful, and thinking it was some little 
one strayed from the town, I hurried to the front door and 
looked out. My friend followed me, and as we stood gazing 

about, she remarked : 

“ How muffled it sounds, and it seems to me as if it came out 
of one of those bedrooms. I'll go and look.” 

“It’s no use,” I answered wearily, as the truth dawned on me, 
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“it must be the child's cry that everyone hears, and there’s no 
explanation of it. 

Luckily she was very fearless, and received my account so 
quietly of the disturbances that had occurred, that she restored 
my courage and we discussed the whole affair. 

“ Perhaps,” she concluded, “ these noises may be the result of 
some unexpiated crimes,” and here the subject dropped. 

My friend stayed until the long summer days drew on, and I 
tried to feel more contented as, although the disturbances con- 
tinued, we saw no apparitions. 

One evening we were all on the verandah, the front door open, 
a lamp close to us on a small table inside the sitting-room, 
and the folding-doors half closed ; still we could see plainly into 
the farther room. Philip was reading aloud letters from home, 
when suddenly we heard a heavy fall in one of the back bed- 
rooms, followed by the now familiar footsteps coming out of the 
room. 

In an instant Philip started from his chair and seized the 
lamp; we all hurried forward through the folding doors, and to 
our horror, the footsteps passed steadily across the room as we 
stood in it, but without any appearance to account for them. Com- 
pletely mystified, we followed them into the opposite bedroom, 
which was empty. We looked all around it and peered intoa 
large cupboard in vain, and had to return discomfited to the 
sitting-room, when we looked blankly in each other’s faces. 

Even Philip, always so ready with explanations, had none to 
offer now, and as for my friend and myself, we nearly collapsed 
with fear, and it was not without a strong mental effort that we 
summoned up enough courage to go to bed. The remainder of 
that night passed undisturbed, and the next day my friend 
returned home. 

Before going, she begged us to leave the place, saying: 

“’m not nervous by nature, but I feel a horror over me all 
the time I'm here, as if something terrible was going to happen. 
I can’t get rid of the feeling, and I urge you to give notice. 
There’s something uncanny in the whole place, and I can’t bear 
to think of your staying on.” 

Philip seemed impressed by her manner, and, as I was 
decidedly of her opinion, he promised to look out for another 
home for us. After this, things got worse; the children often 
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woke up in the night crying and saying they were frightened, 
until I could stand it no longer, and at Jast persuaded Philip to 
go and give notice. 

Finding it impossible to get another house to suit us, he pro- 
posed we should camp in the mountains for a couple of months. 

I gladly agreed to his proposal, being ready to go anywhere 
out of such a hateful house, so we began our preparations for 
another move. 

My father came on a visit from England a day or two before 
we left, and as we were quitting the place so soon, | thought it 
better not to tell him of our unpleasant experiences. I had 
engaged a girl to cook for us in the camp, and with the greatest 
difficulty had induced her to come for one night to the house. 

We were in a great upset turning out next day, and Philip, 
having stored our furniture in the town, had driven off to the 
camp to pitch the tents, dig trenches, and make ready for our 
arrival. 

We went early to -bed and were soon asleep, but about mid- 
night I was awakened by a great commotion. Ina few seconds 
my new girl burst into the room in a state of mind bordering on 
hysterics. 

“T’m skeered to fits,’ she sobbed out. “I never heerd sich a 
row. Thar’s men a-fightin’ in the cellar I can swear; I could 
heer ’em a-goin’ on drefful.” 

I quieted her as well as I could, but she was perfectly terrified. 
She declared she heard something drop heavily from the trap- 
door in the ceiling of her room, and then footsteps moving 
across the floor. 

“Tt war bright moonlight,” she went on, “an’ yit I could see 
, nothin’, but when I heerd it a-makin’ right fur me, I couldn’t 
stand it no longer.” 

It was no use trying to persuade her to go back. 

“Not I,” she said. “I ain’t a-goin’ back thar agin to-night ; I 
guess I'll sleep on the floor in here an’ jest roll mysel’ in a rug.” 
She suited the action to the word, and wrapping herself in a 
travelling-rug, lay on the hard floor and slept comfortably till 
morning. 


In the course of conversation at breakfast, my father asked 
“What was all the noise about last night? I thought I heard a 
child crying a great deal.” 
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“It was Mary disturbed you,” I answered. “She was 
alarmed at something she heard and came to my room.” 

“Well! I’m sure I don’t wonder at it,” returned my father, 
“if it was what awoke me. At first I thought I heard some- 
thing like a fight going on somewhere in the back of the house, 
and then the continual wailing of a child! I was afraid one of 
the children was ill.” 

As the only explanation I could offer, I forthwith related to 
him our ghastly experiences, and added how thankful I felt to 
be leaving the horrible place that day. 

“Nothing in the world shall ever induce me to enter those 
doors again!” I exclaimed as we drove away from the haunted 
house, and my spirits rose high as we left it far behind. 

The out-door life in camp was a pleasant change, and we were 
rapidly forgetting our late miseries, when they were recalled to 
our minds bya visit from an old miner who was prospecting on 
the range. He arrived one evening at the camp and asked leave 
to stay all night. 

We consented, and after supper we sat round the piled-up log 
fire talking to him. Knowing he had been many years in the 
valley, we asked him if he knew anything about the haunted 
house we had vacated. 

“Wal!” said the old fellow, “I’m one o’ the old timers in this 
valley, an’ know every cabin an’ house that’s bin built. It’s my 
opinion, if spooks appear after bad deeds hef tuk place that yon 
house must be over-stocked with ’em.” 

I was wild with curiosity, and exclaimed, “If you know any- 
thing of its past history, I wish you’d tell us. It might give us 
some clue to the extraordinary noises we heard.” 

“Maybe I can,” he said slowly. “ It’s eighteen years ago sin 
Edwards fust struck the horn-silver as made Copperville boom, 
an’ I was one o’ the fust as rushed to the valley. Ye never 
seed sich a wild place ; ’twar only fit fur Injuns an’ Coyotes, but 
I guess we made things hum up different. That house ye’ve 
quit war the fust buildin’ to go up; ’twar a kind o' boardin’ house 
an’ gamblin’ hell. Them war high old days! I’ve seed the 
boys, when they’d struck it rich, a-pitchin’ dollars right an’ left 
in the street, an’ gamblin’ night an’ day in that very house. 
Many an’ many a fight has tuk place thar, an’ I remember one 
time, two men were fightin’ over a minin’ claim until the boys 
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got tired o’ hearin’ ’em squabble, so one night they got ’em mad 
an’ then shut ’em into the big cellar, armed with bowie knives, 
to finish it out, and Gee Whiz! they did it. I came to the 
house in the midst of it, an’ it nigh lifted my hair to hear the 
row a-goin’ on below. They fought like demons, an’ as we 
listened I knowed it meant death to one on ’em. ‘Boys,’ sez 
I, ‘let’s make ’em quit this foolin’, it’s gettin’ desperate.’ Jest 
then there comed a thumpin’ noise, an’ we made a rush for the 
cellar door. I hurried down the ladder with the rest o’ the out- 
fit, an’ as I reached the bottom I heerd a kind o’ rattle, which 
tole me plain as we war too late. They war dead as door-nails! 
They'd hacked each other nearly to pieces, an’ died with their 
hands clutchin’ each other’s throats! ’*Twar the orfullest sight I 
ever seed out west, an’ I ain’t no tenderfoot. I reckon the boys 
war shamed at havin’ urged ’em on, fur they helped to bury ’em 
very quiet-like on the prairie close by. Folks do say that when 
anyone takes that house they hear ’em fightin’ agin. Did ye 
hear ’em?” he concluded. 

“We certainly heard inexplicable sounds from the cellar un- 
commonly like what you have just described,” I answered, “and 
also the melancholy wail of a child. Have you heard of any 
tragedy connected with that ?” 

“No,” returned the miner, “I left here fur a few years, an’ 
never heered nothin’ o’ this place, but I guess that winder pictur, 
that ye must hev seen, has summat to do with the child’s cryin’, 
an’ I’d bet my bottom dollar thar’s bin some devilment at work 
to cause it. Maybe a wee babby murdered in them walls an’ 
buried in the yard! Quzen sabe ?* That durned place earned 
a bad name an’ ain’t a-goin’ to lose it seemingly. Take my 
advice an’ don’t go foolin’ in a harnted house agin. It don’t 
pay, honest Injun, it don’t!” 

I agreed with the old miner, for my health and spirits had 
suffered severely during our residence at Copperville, and even 
Philip owned it had not proved a successful venture. 

I never saw the house again, and we afterwards left the neigh- 
bourhood. I hear, however, it is still unlet and likely to remain so. 

I have given the facts, and I can offer no solution of the 
mystery beyond the old miner’s explanation ! 

M. 2. Cc 


#* Anglicé, ‘‘ who knows ? ”” 








ON SOME ART CRAZES. 


On Some Hrt Crazes. 


By J. TREADWAY HANSON. 


ONE of the most strongly marked characteristics of the 
present day is the very wide-spread desire of having artistic 
surroundings in our homes. What was formerly only looked 
for in certain show-houses, and was, perhaps, even there as much 
a matter of ostentation as anything else, is now aimed at by all 
classes except the very poorest. It is, however, to be regretted 
that the result cannot be always accepted as startlingly success- 
ful, and so it may be worth while to consider if a better direction 
could not be suggested for these energies. 

It should be remembered that to the extent by which we 
benefit in constantly living with, and appreciating, any one bit 
of real Art, so do we deteriorate through insincere admiration 
of sham Art. 

Make-believe of this kind—and at home, too—must be 
terribly fatiguing, yet who does not know people who take 
vastly greater pains in playing at having a taste or an acquire- 
ment, than would suffice to actually master the real thing itself ? 

Perhaps this insincere habit of mind in relation to Art subjects 
may be due to our dabbling, off the stage, with matters theatri- 
cal; playing at playing is bad for men and women as well as 
for children. Strangely enough, the very people who delight 
in the most realistic solid stage sets seem to think that the 
flimsiest theatrical decoration is the proper thing for their own 
houses and their every-day life. 

But what are people to do? Art is the fashion, and one 
must of course be in it; there are, moreover, places where it is 
offered for sale so surprisingly cheap that all can have a bid for 
it. There is a certain “long, unlovely street” famous for many 
a year for its light and leading in matters artistic in the furnish- 
ing and decorating line, which has lately added to its mission 
that of distributing electric light, and this is, perhaps, more 
capable of being laid on to order than the artistic enlightenment 
which was its chief former staple. Work, cheap, and according 
to the very newest craze of the day (and how many such crazes 
do we not remember! ), has filled its windows for a season—and 
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so passed, leaving not a wrack behind. This, by the by, is a 
distinguishing characteristic of modern Art furniture ; perhaps, its 
being all soul (as we heard some hangings once described), 
sufficient strength could not be put into the body—at the price— 
to make it last. 

Should some future day wish to revive any of these styles, we 
very much doubt if examples of them will be found to have 
survived their long day of neglect, and turn up fit and service- 
able, as good old Chippendale’s work does now. 

The first we remember of these Art crazes went by the name 
of “Early English,” though why so called it would be difficult 
to say, as its principal characteristic was intentional heavy 
ugliness, without an atom of the grace of that loveliest period 
of English Art. Spikey, knobby, hideously crude in colour, 
it would not tolerate companionship with any of its pre- 
decessors—all were banished to make place for it. Where did 
this fearful style come from? Could it be that some rash, 
wrong-headed designer had broken into the storehouse where 
patterns of all things which are going to exist are kept, and 
made his studies exclusively in the “Chamber of Horrors” of 
that classic establishment ? 

After certain changes had been rung on “ Early English,” a 
wild rush was made after the Art of Japan. It was much 
more theatrical in its effects than its predecessor, and came 
about the same time as the rage for amateur acting and 
reciting. Society people had invaded the stage and brought what 
they could of it home with them—and this not always its best 
Art, or its best traditions. 

We had been talking for years, as pupils of a great Art 
critic, of purity of style and the dignity and responsibility of 
Art. All this was now thrown to the winds, and, giving up all 
seriousness, we consequently lost all real playfulness as well. 

Who could compare the grotesque of a Japanese screen with a 
grotesque carved by some medieval monk, who had earned 
his right to his bit of play by the noble work he had done first ? 

The next thing was the “Queen Anne” revival, and quite as 
absurdly named as the “ Early English” had been. The style 
which was actually followed in that reign was one brought from 
Holland—with other novelties we could well have done without 
-—-in the preceding one. It was, no doubt, a legitimate 
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development of a style of the Renaissance, but dull and 
commonplace in the extreme, and unlovely as the reign in 
which it flourished. 

Though no good can be said of the so-called “Queen Anne” 
of commerce—a name now simply used to designate anything 
that the artist may choose to do, following his own sweet will, 
in happy ignorance of any historical style whatever—there 
are hopeful signs that it may be paving the way for a true 
continuation of the legitimate Renaissance. There are artists 
amongst us who are working on these lines, not caring by what 
name people call their work, only seeing to it that it is the best 
their art and their knowledge can produce. 

A certain topsy-turvydom of decoration has accompanied the 
wildest type of this “Queen Anne” craze, which is most 
bewildering in its effects. The plates have got upon to the 
walls of the drawing-room and stuck there, usually just below 
the ceiling, and dispossessed the pictures, which have retired to 
all kinds of unlikely places. Rooms seem rather to be stocked 
with “properties ” than furnished in any true sense of the word. 
Common objects have strangely changed their uses. The old 
warming pan becomes two fire screens. The tall kitchen clock 
ticks in the corner by the piano iike an overgrown, foolish 
metronome which has forgotten all “times” but the Zavgo. Deal 
milking-stools, on three unsteady legs, pretend to be reliable 
seats. Nothing is to be hung on the wall but what was originally 
intended to be put onatable. The only approach to hanging 
a picture is putting it on an easel, which, in its turn, was evidently 
never made to be painted at. Pictures are draped, not framed. 
Indeed, the eccentric use of drapery, usually of the gauzey 
kind, is a notable characteristic of this uneasy, restless style. 
Queer as it all is, it must not be supposed that there is anything 
intentionally comic in it; those who live amongst it have a sad 
and chastened expression, as if it were a very noble ideal indeed 
and they were earnestly endeavouring to live up to it. 

A better way perhaps of acquiring a truly artistic home— 
and how charming and how rare a thing it is!—would be to 
let it gradually grow up around one, developing as the taste and 
mental culture of the man develops, reflecting all that is best in 
the work and the play of one’s own life—a history, in fact, of 
a real progress in Art, and not of a series of Art crazes. 





A LOST CAUSE. 


H Dost Cause, 


By Mrs. E. M. DAVY. 


THE accidental finding of a long-forgotten relic, consisting of a 
piece of rotten wood, covered with what might have been black 
velvet, and studded with some gilt-headed nails, has suggested 
the subject for this paper. 

The relic in question formed a portion of the coffin that once 
held the remains of that never-to-be-forgotten hero of Northum- 
brian story, the “unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater.” James 
Ratcliffe, third Earl of Derwentwater, born in Arlington Street, 
London, on June 28th, 1689, very early became associated with 
the Stuart cause; for, besides the fact of his mother being a 
natural daughter of Charles II., he himself was taken to St. 
Germains in early childhcod, and shared the school-room and 
the playground of the little son of the exiled King. 

The two boys had more than the tie of blood between them. 
They formed for each other a close attachment, which through 
life was kept unbroken. 

James was in his sixteenth year when he succeeded to the 
carldom; but not until he came of age, in 1710, did he return 
to his native land to see the broad acres that he was heir to. 

The young Earl is described at this period as delicate-look- 
ing, rather below the middle height, but finely formed ; his 
countenance pleasing, his lips characteristic of great sweetness 
of disposition, his eyes grey, his hair light. It was said of him: 
“ He is a man formed by nature to be beloved.” 

Dilston Castle, now a ruin, is situated about two and a half 
miles south-east of Hexham, Northumberland. It stands on 
the summit of a steep and thickly-wooded hill, above a rushing 
stream, which there forms a grand and natural cascade; and as 
this estate found more favour in the eyes of its young owner 
than any other of his possessions, he at once set about making 
additions and improvements to it. 

Two and a half years after his arrival in England he married 
a daughter of Sir John Webb, of Canford, Dorsetshire; and, 
according to the marriage settlement, the bride’s father was to 
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provide both the residence and the table of the young couple 
for two years; therefore their first home was at Hatherthorpe, 
an estate of the Webb family, and there a son and heir was 
born. 

In 1714 the Earl first took his young wife to Dilston Castle, 
and the historian says : 

“The generous and splendid hospitality of his house was 
unequalled, and his door and purse continually open to every- 
one, whether neighbour or stranger, without regard to their 
political or religious sentiments.” 

In fact his goodness to the poor passed into a proverb. 

This period of the Earl’s life seems to have been as happy as 
ever falls to the lot of man. Alas, it was destined to be of 
brief duration. 

Now, although George, Elector of Hanover, had appeared to 
succeed peacefully to the throne of England, there were many 
of his subjects—especially among the Scottish nobles—ready to 
break into open rebellion. John Erskine, Earl of Mar, was one 
of these. 

Mar had been Secretary of State for Ireland during Queen . 
Anne’s reign, but was displaced by King George ; out of revenge 
for this dismissal he embraced the Stuart cause. However 
skilled Mar may have been in state affairs, it is certain that in 
military tactics he proved himself lamentably deficient. On the 
16th August, 1715, it was determined to attempt a general 
rising, and with somewhat premature haste James Stuart was 
proclaimed King by the title of James III. 

During that month of August, Mar received, in one form or 
another, from abroad alone, £100,000. Had he been bold, 
rapid and energetic, the cause might have had a chance of 
success, but everything was so mismanaged that the English 
Government very speedily got all necessary intelligence, and 
numbers of persons implicated in the intended rebellion were at 
once arrested. 

When the young Earl of Derwentwater first heard that he 
was a marked man, he went to the nearest justice of the peace 
and asked of what he was accused, for he was in no way connected 
with the plot; and on his dying day he made solemn declara- 
tion that up to this time, and for some time afterwards, he not 
only took no part in the rebellion, but continually asserted that 
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no such rising could succeed in England—he saw only madness 
in the idea. 

But protestations were useless—he was under suspicion; the 
soldiers of the King were on his track; he had to fly from his 
home and seek concealment among the wild fastnesses of the 
Shaftoe Crags. Of his adventures there and _hair-breadth 
escapes many strange tales are told. 

At length, anxious for an interview with his wife, the Earl 
ventured to pay a secret visit to the Castle. 

Tradition and the ballads of the day assert that the Countess 
taunted him with hiding while others were preparing to fight 
for their religion and their King. They say that, flinging down 
her fan at his feet, she told him to take it and give his sword 
to her. 

However this may be, the visit to his home had one result : 
that very evening he visited Mr. Errington, of Beaufront, and 
others of his friends, and informed them of his intention to join 
the Stuart cause. 

On the following morning, the 6th of October, at daybreak, 
there was a general mustering in the courtyard of the old Castle 
of Dilston, the neighbouring gentlemen bringing as many of 
their dependants as they could muster and mount. All the 
carriage and farm horses were put into requisition, and the Earl, 
who was accompanied by his brother Charles, was ready to 
mount his favourite “dapple grey” that has figured in so many 
ballads and romances of the day. 

At the last moment the young Countess, overcome by a 
terrible foreboding of ill, ran forward and, flinging her arms 
round her husband, entreated him to give up the expedition. 
But it was too late ; his word and honour were pledged to the 
Jacobite cause, and after an agonising farewell the party set out. 

They rode to the waterfalls near Hexham, where, joining a 
little band of Northumbrians under the leadership of Mr. 
Forster, member for the county, a Jacobite but not a Catholic, 
they proceeded to Rothbury and Warkworth, their numbers 
there being augmented by about thirty men under Lord 
Widdrington. 

Mr. Forster, in disguise, then proclaimed James III. King of 
of these realms, with sound of trumpet and other formalities, 
and ordered the clergyman to pray for James as King. The 
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clergyman declined, however, and set off for Newcastle, but a 
substitute was found in a Mr. Buxton, one of the prince’s 
chaplains, who did all required of him. 

Gathering gradually as they rode onward, the party now con- 
sisted of about 300 men, all horse, for they would entertain no 
foot ; otherwise their number would have been very large ; but 
they gave the poorer people hopes of being soon able to furnish 
them with arms and ammunition. 

Mr. Forster, being a Protestant, was, from policy, appointed 
general, and they went forward with the intention of surprising 
Newcastle, believing that they had many partisans within its 
walls; but news of their designs had preceded them; they 
found the gates closed, and such a strong show of defence that 
they turned westward to Hexham. Here Mr. Forster called a 
halt and collected arms and horses to mount volunteers, who 
flocked from all quarters. 

On the 19th of October Mr. Forster left Hexham, and with 
his party, joining the Highlanders under Mackintosh, proceeded 
to Wooler and Kelso. By this time their numbers amounted to 
1,400 men. 

Lieutenant-General Carpenter had gone to the relief of New- 
castle, but finding it so well defended he pressed on across the 
border. Lord Kenmure, hearing of his approach, called a 
council of war, and it was strongly urged that the Jacobites 
should join the clans in the West of Scotland, but the Northum- 
brians opposed this opinion. There were many dissentients in 
the camp. At Hawick the Highlanders mutinied and refused 
to enter England, saying if they were to be sacrificed it should 
be in theirown country. There was an intention to attack 
Dumfries, which was in a very defenceless state ; but here again 
there was a difference of opinion, and the Northumberland 
gentlemen insisted on marching into Lancashire, where they 
affirmed 20,000 men were only waiting to join them. At this 
some 500 Highlanders retired into their mountains in disgust ; 
the rest with great difficulty were kept together. 

On November 1st General Forster and his forces, now 1,700 
strong, entered Penrith, in Cumberland. Here again James III. 
was proclaimed, and they had a few successes; but as they 
passed through Westmoreland they found that aiready several 
leading Catholics had been arrested, and the further they 
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advanced the more dashed became the hopes with which 
sanguine friends had inspired them. 

On approaching Lancaster, their prospects brightened ; volun- 
teers came flocking to them from all parts, and the imposing 
manner in which they entered the town is thus described : 

“Two hundred of the English noblemen and gentlemen with 
their followers.on horseback came first ; these were followed by 
the Highland infantry attired in their showy and picturesque 
costume ; these again by two hundred of the Lowland-Scottish, 
and these again by the body of Scottish horse. How little did 
their bright show of banners flying and the stirring strains of 
their martial music tell of the dismal shadow that was soon to 
descend upon them all.” 

Late on the night of November goth they entered Preston ; 
the forces under General Forster now numbered 3,200 men, and 
a regiment of militia and Stanhope’s regiment of dragoons fled 
at their approach. It was proposed to seize Warrington Bridge 
and thus open a way to Manchester and Liverpool; “ but this 
project,” says Mackenzie, “like all others that had a show of 
prudence, was delayed until their destruction was completed.” 

The same historian continues: “On the 12th General Forster 
gave orders for his army to march, but was soon informed that 
General Willis, with four regiments of dragoons and one of foot, 
were in sight. Depending on the promise of the Lancashire 
gentlemen for timely intelligence, he was greatly surprised at 
the appearance of the royal army; but, after reconnoitring, he 
returned to the town to prepare for their reception. His men 
were not dispirited, but cheerfully commenced/the preparations 
for their defence. They barricaded the avenues, and posted 
their men in the streets and bye-lanes and such houses as were 
most proper for galling their enemies. General Forster formed 
four main barriers; the first a little below the church, com- 
manded by Brigadier Mackintosh, and supported by the Earls 
of Derwentwater, Winton, and Nithsdale; the Lord Kenmure 
and the gentlemen volunteers in the churchyard. The second 
was situated at the end of a lane leading to the fields, and com- 
manded by Lord Charles Murray. The third was near a wind- 
mill, and commanded by the Laird of Mackintosh; and the 
fourth was in the street leading to Liverpool, commanded by 
Major Millar and Mr. Douglas. They threw up entrenchments 
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in an instant, and did all in their power to make a stout resist- 
ance, but were guilty of one capital error; for General Forster 
recalled 100 men from a narrow and difficult pass that termi- 
nated by a bridge, and which might have been easily defended 
against a great force.” 

General Willis cautiously reconnoitring, and surprised to 
find the pass abandoned, decided on attacking the four barriers 
simultaneously, but at everyone his troops were repulsed with 
great slaughter. 

Notwithstanding this success, however, the courage of General 
Forster’s little army began to fail, when next morning (Sunday) 
it was known that General Carpenter had arrived with his three 
regiments of dragoons. 

The plucky Highlanders proposed to sally out and die like 
men, sword in hand, but this was over-ruled. General Forster 
then, acting independently and unknown to all, sent a messenger 
to General Willis offering to capitulate. The reply was that if 
they would submit at discretion Carpenter would protect them 
from his soldiery. Bitterly indignant were the besieged when 
this was known, and had General Forster appeared among them 
there would have been little chance of his escaping their ven- 
geance. To quote an old ballad: 

‘* Lord Derwentwater to Forster said, 
‘ Thou hast ruined the cause and all betrayed ; 


For thou did’st swear to stand our friend, 
But hast turned traitor in the end.’ ” 


On General Willis demanding hostages while the besieged 
party made up their minds, Lord Derwentwater offered himself 
as one and Colonel Mackintosh was the other. Next morning, 
by seven o’clock, the King’s troops entered the town; the sur- 
rendering army assembled in the market place and delivered up 
their arms as prisoners. The number of English taken was 463, 
including 79 noblemen and gentlemen, mostly Northumbrians ; 
the Scots amounted to 1,005, among whom were 143 noblemen, 
officers and gentlemen. 

The half-pay officers among the prisoners were immediately 
shot, but the Earl of Derwentwater and his companions were 
detained in Preston until the beginning of December, and then, 
under a strong escort of Darnley’s regiment, were despatched on 
horseback to London. 
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The weary and dismal cavalcade reached London on Decem- 
ber the gth, and preparatory to their entering the capital the 
arms of every captive were pinioned and his horse led by a foot 
soldier with fixed bayonet. Lord Derwentwater and other pri- 
soners of consequence were lodged in the Tower; his’ brother 
Charles, General Forster, and about seventy more were taken to 
Newgate ; seventy-two being placed in the Fleet Prison, about 
sixty others in the Marshalsea. 

By what means news of her husband’s fate reached Lady 
Derwentwater is not stated, but very soon she was sharing his 
captivity. 

On January 16th, 1716, the prisoners who had been lodged in 
the Tower were taken before the House of Peers to answer to 
the articles of their impeachment. All, with the exception of 
Lord Widdrington, pleaded guilty. Lord Derwentwater urged 
in extenuation of his offence that he “had not engaged in the 
enterprise on any previous concert or contrivance; but that 
being young and inexperienced, he had rashly and without pre- 
meditation engaged himself to meet his relatives and acquaint- 
ances.” 

Parliament expelled Mr. Forster, who was member for 
Northumberland ; and on the gth of February, the Earl 
received sentence from Lord Chancellor Cowper. 

Great solicitations were made with the Court and with mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament in his behalf. The Countess 
left no means untried to obtain her husband’s pardon. She, 
with her sister and other ladies, were admitted to the King’s 
bed-chamber, where the unhappy woman fell on her knees and 
implored the royal clemency, but in vain. She went to the 
lobby of the House of Lords to beg their intercession, but her 
petition was disregarded. She attended Westminster, but there 
the Duke of Richmond, a near relation of the Earl’s, though 
prevailed upon to present her petition, voted against it. The 
House, however, it was said, leaned to mercy, but finally agreed 
to leave the matter to the King, who did not think proper to 
reprieve or pardon the young Earl; and those who spoke in 
favour of him, urging youth and inexperience as his excuse, only 
drew upon themselves the royal displeasure. 

On the 23rd of February orders were despatched for executing 
the Earls of Derwentwater and Nithsdale and Lord Kenmure 

12* 
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on Tower Hill the next morning. How Lady Nithsdale 
managed to save her husband by bringing him a suit of 
feminine apparel forms one of the most romantic episodes in 
history. Sir Robert Walpole was offered £16,000 if he could 
save the Earl of Derwentwater’s life, but the fact of the unfor- 
tunate Earl’s relationship to the House of Stuart, and his 
acquaintance with Prince Charles, militated against every effort 
that was made on his behalf. 

At daybreak on the 24th of February three detachments of 
the guards took up their position round the scaffold erected on 
Tower Hill; and a little before ten o’clock the two condemned 
men were conveyed in a hackney coach from the Tower to the 
transport office on Tower Hill, where a room hung with black 
awaited their reception. 

The Earl of Derwentwater was the first to be led to the 
scaffold. He wore a suit of black velvet, a broad-brimmed 
beaver hat, turned up on one side, with a drooping feather, long 
black worsted stockings, shoes with high heels and silver buckles. 
In accordance with the fashion of the day, the curls of a light 
flaxen wig fell upon his shoulders. 

As he ascended the steps he was observed to turn very pale, 
but quickly recovering knelt for a short time in prayer, then 
asked permission to read a paper which he had prepared, and 
this was readily accorded.to him. For the second time he was 
offered his life on condition that he should conform to the 
Established Church and swear allegiance to the House of Han- 
over. But his answer was: “ These terms would be too dear a 
purchase.” 

After the usual formalities had been gone through of forgiving 
his enemies, he whispered to the chaplain to beg the Countess 
to be in no concern about his burial, for he did not care what 
they did with his corpse. Finding a rough place on the block 
that might hurt his neck, he bade the executioner make it 
smooth, and a few seconds later, as the head of the luckless 
young Earl rolled on the scaffold, it was picked up by a faithful 
servant of the family, folded in a handkerchief and conveyed away. 

Lord Derwentwater’s last requests in the Tower had been 
that his body might be interred at Dilston among his ancestors, 


but the Government refused it, fearing another rising in the 
North. 
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The body, wrapped in a black cloth, was taken in a hired 
coach to the Tower, where it would have been buried if the 
Earl’s friends had not, by stratagem and a mock funeral, ob- 
tained possession of it. The following morning, by three o’clock , 
it was conveyed in a hearse to the surgery of a Mr. Medcalf, in 
Brownlow Street, where the head had also been taken, and both 
were embalmed. The outer cover of the coffin was of crimson 
velvet, studded with gilt nails, bearing a gilt plate inscribed : 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JAMES, 
Late Earl of Derwentwater. 
Died, February 24th, 1715-6, aged 27 years.” 


For some time the remains rested in a private chapel at 
Dagenham Park, near Romford, where the Countess was then 
residing, and the manner of their removal is one of the current 
traditions of the North. 

The carriage containing the body of his beloved master was 
driven by the faithful servant, Dun, who had rescued the head, 
and accompanied by the widowed Countess, the mournful 
cortege travelled by night and rested by day, so as to escape 
observation, until it reached Dilston Chapel, where the remains 
were laid in the vault of the Ratcliffes. 

The Earl’s death was followed by the ruin of one of the most 
flourishing families in the North of England; the splendid 
estates were forfeited, and an Act was passed transferring them 
to the use of the Greenwich Hospital. 

The Countess survived her lord just seven years, dying at the 
age of thirty. Her son lived only nineteen years; her daughter 
married the eighth Lord Petre, and left a son and three 
daughters. 

In October, 1874, the remains of Lord Derwentwater were 
removed to Thornden, in Essex, to be re-interred in the family 
vault of Lord Petre. 

On examining the coffin it was found exactly as described: 
the inscription plate, which had been very thin, was much cor- 
roded and illegible; the velvet, once crimson, had the appear- 
ance of black, and had become quite rotten ; but the nails, after 
being in the damp vault 158 years, were fine specimens of 
gilding. 
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The bones were placed in a new coffin, the original one, which 
was of elm-wood and much decayed, being ordered to be burnt. 
But the person in charge managed to evade this order; the old 
coffin was cut up and the pieces distributed among the people in 
the neighbourhood. 

Numberless superstitions still linger in these romantic parts of 
Northumberland concerning the popular young Earl’s death, 
and some of them will bear recording here. 

Though none mention the return of Lord Derwentwater’s 
ghost to earth, not a few relate how the spirit-form of the Coun- 
tess has often been seen wandering near the ruins of the ancient 
Castle, or in the adjoining woods, in search of her husband ; or 
standing, holding the lamp from the tower, where she used to 
wait and watch for his return. 

Concerning the Earl himself, it is gravely stated that on the 
day of his execution, the romantic stream which winds and 
rushes about his ancestral home, became the colour of blood ; 
while the Aurora Borealis, of which there was on the same date 
a magnificent display, is known by the name of “ Lord Derwent- 
water’s Lights” unto this day. 





fida: BH Congo Story. 


EXCEPT those who have been there, few can even imagine the 
wild, trackless expanse of the Congo Forest. The ancient trees 
ranging from one hundred to one hundred and eighty feet in height, 
shut out the light of the sun, causing perpetual twilight; thick 
undergrowth, briars and thorns impeding progress ; lazy creeks 
meandering through the depths of the jungle, and sometimes a 
deep affluent of a great river. The forest and jungle in all 
stages of growth and decay. Ants and insects of all kinds, sizes 
and colours murmur around; monkeys and chimpanzees chatter 
above; queer noises of strange birds and animals, mighty crashes 
as troops of elephants rush away through the dense undergrowth, 
dwarfs with poisoned arrows securely hidden in some dark 
recess, wild, savage and vindictive, only too ready to slay and 
kill where they can; rain pattering down every other day 
throughout the year, impure atmosphere, gloom all day, darkness 


palpable all night; form but a faint idea of what the picture is 
like. 


Those who stay at home at ease have but a hazy notion of 
the perils the traveller encounters, but also they know nothing 
of the glorious exhilaration of perfect freedom, of the wild, 
reckless feeling, where a man carries his life in his hand every 
moment, when he knows not when he awakes in the morning 
whether sunset will see him still in the land of the living, or 
whether he will be laid low by one of the various enemies he 
will have to meet in the course of the day; perhaps by the 
terribly sharp spears of the strong, brown-bodied aborigines, 
who stand poised as still as the dead stumps beside them, from 
which they are scarcely to be distinguished till with unerring 
aim the deadly missile is launched upon its fatal errand; or the 
mad charge of a herd of buffalo may grind him to pulp beneath 
the hoofs of the infuriated animals, or again, he may meet 
annihilation at the hands, or rather the trunk, of some mighty 
tusker, whom he fondly hoped to turn into profit in the shape of 
ivory. 
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All these things and more have I risked, yet here I am, safe 
and sound in old England, and never felt in peril save once 
when my gun missed fire at a buffalo, and I should not have 
been here to tell this tale had it not been for my trusty fox- 
terrier, “ Nep,” who hung on to the huge animal and so hampered 
its movements that I had time to reload and fire and thus save 
my carcase from the brute’s fury. 

Apropos of poor “ Nep,” as faithful a four-footed friend as 
man ever had, he was maliciously poisoned shortly afterwards, 
and I felt his loss more than I can tell. 

But it is not so much of myself I wish to speak in this 
traveller’s tale as of Fida, that dusky beauty, and her love. 

My chief object in going out to the Congo was shooting. I 
did not much care what the game was, though I preferred the 
larger animals for choice, buffaloes and elephants affording 
most sport; but many an antelope, black buck, and even some 
hippopotami fell to my gun, though these last I did not care for, 
they were harmless great monsters wallowing about in Stanley 
Pool, and it seemed a shame to shoot them; but the hunter’s 
instinct is always to kill, and many a load of ivory have I got 
through killing tuskers ; the natives as a rule content themselves 
with “dead” ivory, that is, they take the tusks from elephants 
that die in the jungle, but I preferred the living pachyderm, 
though the aborigines evidently thought I was a fool for my 
pains, and once when I encountered three tuskers unexpectedly, 
my Zanzibari “boy,” who was carrying my express rifle, which 
I preferred to the elephant gun, being so much lighter, inconti- 
nently turned and fled, leaving me to do the best I could alone. 
However, I secured four tusks, which was not bad considering. 
Elephants are not nearly so dangerous as buffaloes. I might 
have been in a bad plight had they been the latter animals. 

But I must return to Fida; my pen runs away with me when 
I get on the subject of sport, and I could write a volume on my 
experiences in the Congo. 

Fida was the daughter of a Bataki chief, a rum-drinking old 
native, who insisted upon my going through the ceremony of 
blocd-brotherhood with him. 

It is by no means a pleasant performance, at least to 
Europeans, as it consists of eating a bit of goat’s liver smeared 
with the blood of the intending “ brothers,” but it is policy to 
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undergo the ceremony, as the bond is never broken and you 
are protected while you are in the country belonging to the chief 
whose brother you have become. Therefore I accepted Mbeka’s 
offer and became blood-kin to him. 

I did ot accept, however, another offer he was kind enough 
to make me; this was nothing less than Fida for a wife. 

But I did not care for the idea of a dusky bride, and managed 
to put Mbeka off without offending him. He only wanted the 
rum, cotton, brass wire and other articles he knew I should have 
to give in return; as I gave him these ungrudgingly, he was 
quite satisfied, because he could bestow Fida upon the next 
European he met, and so get another supply of goods. 

Fida was about sixteen, with a splendid figure and beautiful 
teeth. Her skin was not quite black, and polished till it shone 
like bronze. Her hair was short and elaborately dressed ; it 
was smeared with oil, and then plaited into numerous little plaits 
each tied at the end and then turned over the top of the head. It 
was by no means an unbecoming head-dress, but I learned that 
it took so long to do that it was seldom taken down, one dress- 
ing lasting for months. Her dress, if scanty, was picturesque ; 
it consisted of a short petticoat of dyed and plaited grass and 
a piece of flowered cotton, procured from the traders, twisted 
gracefully over one shoulder and under the other arm. Heavy 
brass wristlets and anklets encircled her slender arms and ankles, 
though, unlike the women of some of the neighbouring towns, 
she did not wear round her neck the great solid brass collar, 
weighing thirty pounds, which it is the aim of every dusky belle 
to possess. 

Fida was rather shy at first, but the gift of a coral necklace 
soon won her confidence, and she would come into my tent 
bringing small offerings, such as a skinny fowl or a few diminu- 
tive eggs, in return for which I always gave her a bit of finery, 
a few glass beads, a piece of bright red velveteen or a length of 
brilliantly-coloured ribbon, for, like most savage womankind, she 
was attracted by anything gaudy,no matter how cheap or 
common it might be. 

The little native interested me, though I had not the slightest 
desire to become possessed of her by barter as her old father 
wished I should. 

She was very changeful, like an April day, sometimes smiling 
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so as to reveal those splendid teeth of hers, and again sitting 
silent and depressed, not saying a word. 

One day I noticed that she was more taciturn than usual, and 
thought 1 saw a tear trembling in the corner of her brilliant 
eyes. 

I asked her what ailed her, but for some time could get 
nothing intelligible from her. 

By dint of coaxing, however, I succeeded at last in getting at 
the cause of her sorrow. 

It appeared that the son of a neighbouring chief had cast 
eyes of affection upon her, which she was not slow in recipro- 
cating. 

For a short time the young couple were happy, not thinking 
of consequences, as is the fashion of youthful lovers all the 
world over, be they white, brown, or black. 

But the dream of bliss was all too soon dispelled. 

Mayango, alas! was only the chief’s son, consequently not his 
heir, the eldest sister's son occupying that enviable position, 
therefore he was not rich enough to purchase Fida from her 
avaricious father, who demanded more sheep, goats, fowls, knives, 
brass wire, rum and the horrible concoction trade anisette, than 


the unlucky lover could possibly hope to scrape together. 
This was the burden of what I could gather from Fida’s 
narrative. 


I cheered the girl as well as I could, telling her I would in- 
tercede with her father and see if I could not help Mayango to 
some of the desired articles, and sent the little savage away 
radiant, calling upon her fetiches to shower down every blessing 
upon the good white hunter who was going to work a miracle in 
her favour. 

I told Fida to send her lover to me and I would talk the 
matter over with him and see what was to be done. 

The girl promised faithfully, but I waited in vain; Mayango 
did not make his appearance that day. I supposed that he 
must be out hunting and that Fida would come to tell me on 
the morrow, but the next day passed without a sign of the girl 
or her lover. 

On the third day I determined to seek out Mbeka and 
learn from him the cause of his daughter’s absence. From what 
I knew of that rum-drinking old negro, I should not have been 
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surprised to find that he had sold his child to somebody else 
who came up to his notions of what a son-in-law ought to be. 

However, in this case my suspicions wronged Mbeka, as I 
found when I reached his village. 

The place was in confusion and only some scores of his wives 
and female slaves remained in the place. From them I learned 
that the men with the chief were out hunting the Arab slave- 
hunters. 

It appeared that the Arabs had made a daring raid on the 
village the very day I had parted with Fida, had carried off that 
luckless child, together with her lover and some half-dozen other 
men and women, among them being Mbeka’s last married and 
favourite wife. 

This was too much for the old chief to stand; he had called 
all the warriors together and gone in pursuit of the slave- 
raiders. 

I shuddered when I thought of poor little Fida’s probable 
fate in the hands of those merciless wretches. 

Too well I knew what the miserable slaves had to endure in 
the forced marches, yoked together in cleft trees, heavily 
manacled and goaded with those terrible whips, the chicottes. 
I had seen too that horrible instrument of torture for refractory 
prisoners, the tight iron bracelet, which is welded on to the wrist 
red-hot and which eats into the flesh till the hand swells to an 
enormous size and at last mortifies, death only releasing the 
unfortunate victim after almost intolerable suffering. 

It made my blood boil to think of the poor girl undergoing 
such tortures as these. 

I resolved to follow Mbeka and his men if possible, to help 
them to recover Fida and her luckless companions. 

I hastened back to the camp for my revolvers and trusty 
express and bade my Zanzibari boys accompany me. 

I had no difficulty in tracking Mbeka and his party, the 
natives being wonderful hands on the trail. 

It was a good many miles we travelled, however, before we 
came upon any palpable sign of them, and what I saw then 
gave me a forboding that Fida’s troubles, in this world, were 
over. 

In a clearing were signs that a desperate struggle must have 
taken place, the high grass was trampled and beaten down, and 
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ominous stains showed that the struggle had not been a blood- 
less one. 

I felt a catch in the breath as I recognized a scrap of dress 
material I had given Fida, and on this,a crimson stain. I 
feared that the Arabs, finding themselves closely pressed, had 
murdered their helpless prisoners, rather than let them escape. 

And, in fact, this was what they had done, though not altogether 
successfully, I found. 

Any one who knows the frightful cruelties practised by the 
Arabs upon the wretched creatures dragged from their homes 
and families can hardly wonder that, if the natives get a chance, 
the retaliation should be in kind, but I own I was scarcely pre- 
pared for the sickening sight I saw. 

Encamped on the banks was Mbeka’s party, surrounding 
some huge native cooking-pots in which something was seething 
and boiling. What that something was at first I had no idea, 
but soon a horrible suspicion darted into my mind. 

I saw a ghastly line of human fingers tied in strings to the 
scrub of the river-bank, and I knew then that other portions of 
the late owners were in all probability cooking in those pots, 
for I saw the eager light in the eyes of the men clustering round, 
and though not supposed to be cannibals, at least round Stanley 
Pool, I was aware that they would eat “wajimi” meat, namely, 
smoked and dried human flesh, when brought down the 
Aruwimi in canoes by Bangalas, and the prospect of a feed off 
fresh Arab enemy was evidently too strong to be resisted. 

I turned away, not wishing to be a witness of the feast, and 
a little further down the river I saw something which made me 
quicken my steps in that direction, feeling that my forebodings 
were realized. 

On the ground lay a female figure, and leaning over it a man 
in the attitude of silent despair. It was Fida, the lids closed 
over her eyes and the gay chintz she wore dabbled in blood 
that trickled from a wound in her side. 

“Mayango,” I said, touching him on the shoulder. He looked 
up at me with a dull, heavy despair. “She is dead, dead,” he 
groaned, “and Nga-Nkabe too.” Then I saw that Mbeka’s 
youngest wife had also fallen a victim to the Arabs, though 
they had been terribly avenged. 

I stooped down and placed my hand over Fida’s heart; it 
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was still beating faintly. “She is not dead,” I said, but it was 
some time before I could make Mayango believe that there was 
a chance of saving her life. I am something of a surgeon, asa 
man must needs be who takes his life in his hand in the Dark 
Continent, and I managed to staunch the blood and force a 
little brandy down her throat. 

Savages are usually imperturbable, but I shall never forget 
Mayango’s look of rapture when the eyes he had thought closed 
for ever opened and smiled into his, and the lips slowly mur- 
mured something not intended for my ears, and which I did 
not hear. 

I turned my attention to Nga-Nkabe, who was still lying 
where she had fallen, unheeded by her husband, who was too 
busily engaged to spare any time to look after her hurts. 

I soon found, however, that she was past all aid, her jaw had 
dropped and her limbs were already stiffening in the rigidity of 
death ; the Arab’s aim had been truer in her case than in Fida’s, 
though the latter had a narrow escape of her life. 

Presently the feasters, having finished their repast, appeared, 
and then Fida and the dead woman were carried back to 
Mbeka’s village. 

The old chief took the death of his favourite wife very coolly ; 
perhaps he knew that he could easily purchase one as young 
and, not fair, but dusky; perhaps he was satisfied at the 
vengeance he had wreaked upon the Arab slave-raiders ; anyway, 
he made no show of mourning Nga-Nkabe’s untimely decease. 

Little Fida eventually recovered, and I had the pleasure of 
helping to install her in her husband’s kraal. 

Whether her married life was all her fancy pictured it would 
be I cannot say, but I know that while I remained on the Congo 
both she and Mayango always showed a lively gratitude- for the 
help I had been able to render them. 
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H Glimpse of Galway. 


SURELY few places can surpass in beauty of scenery that which 
surrounds one on every side for many miles. And here also 
one finds what sometimes Nature lacks —I mean variety, character, 
impressiveness. Traits which the smiling, complacent land- 
scapes of Devonshire, Kent, and other counties do not always 
possess. 

I look up at the mountains towering above, now hiding their 
lofty heads in a veil of mist, now resplendent in a halo of 
sunshine, now with the torrents rushing down their scarred and 
seamed faces like the tears of some grieving giant, while below 
the peaceful valleys are nestling at the feet of their great 
guardians. Beyond I see the waves gently rippling against the 
rough and rugged rocks or lashing furiously at everything 
within reach, and the lovely, changeful hues of the sea, reflecting 
sometimes the bright blue sky, sometimes the dull grey of the 
lowering clouds above, sometimes the green, brown and red sea- 
weed below, or the gold and ruby rays of the setting sun, 
paling gradually to the faintest yellow and pink tints; on the 
surface, peace and splendour, underneath, death and danger. 
Further inland I can catch a glimpse of a long lake, deep and 
dreary with the overcasting shadows of the encircling mountains, 
or placid and smiling, dancing and glancing in the bright 
beams of Sol, then in the dim distance my eyes travel over the 
beautiful heather-bloom moors whose serene exterior so often 
covers treacherous bogs. 

When I see all this impressive, this grand, this changeful 
scenery around, to me, pride, power, peace, passion, grace, glory, 
angel and devil—all are typified— 


** But in the Winter Erin lies enchained, 


And Desolation weeps where Beauty reigned.” 
B.S. K. 


The two bays which run into the land here are called the 
“Big Killery” and the “Little Killery.”. They are the only 
ones in Ireland so named. Killery or Killary is derived from 
Kill—a Celtic word meaning a church or burying ground in the 
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old days long ago when these bays were the refuge for 
smugglers, and either because their ships were anchored here 
in such numbers that the masts resembled the steeples of 
churches, or because of their vicinity to a burying ground. 

The rocky coast and numerous islands make navigation very 
perilous to the uninitiated, so the smugglers, who knew every 
hidden and apparent danger of these parts, were often able to 
dodge and escape the revenue cutters. The “ Big Killery” is nine 
miles long and a mile broad in the widest places, while the “ Little 
Killery ” is only three miles in length and half-a-mile in breadth. 
A high mountain divides the two, which, except at the mouths, 
are enclosed on every side by these giants of earth, the most 
lofty one being about 2,6co feet high. The soil here is very 
poor and in parts very shallow, being only a few inches above 
the bare rock. Timber also is scarce and often not a tree is to 
be seen for many miles around, though the large logs frequently 
found buried in the bogs testify to the pre-existence of fertile 
forests. But this absence of wood is partially atoned for by 
the pink, purple, and the rarer white, heather which abounds 
everywhere. On the mountain it grows from summit to valley, 
then, still spreading its luxuriant cloak over the marshy moors, 
from sea to river, from river to lake. There are several kinds of 
this pretty flower to be found here, in great varieties of shape 
and colour. Where the heather can find no root, the graceful 
fern, the velvety moss and the clinging ivy take its place, and 
peer out from many a niche and cover many a barren spot, 
though Nature cannot always succeed in hiding the big, bare 
boulders of rock which often rear their bald, grey heads above 
the heather on the mountain side, looking sometimes in the 
distance like innumerable tombstones. 

Connected with the sea by a small tortuous river are two 
lovely lakes, where in due season salmon and trout are to be 
found, while the Killeries contain every variety of marine fish. 
The seal also, with its beautiful big eyes, can be seen playing 
about, and bobbing its head in and out of the water, and some 
forty years ago even a whale was captured on this coast, 
having got stranded in the “Little Killery.” Its huge skull, 
which I have seen myself, is still preserved. 

The curlew’s plaintive cry mingles with the chitter-chatter of 
the mischievous magpie. The heron perches itself on a rock, 
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or skims the waves, with its long legs stretched out behind it, 
while a flock of sea-gulls hover over the water where a shoal of 
herrings or mackerel are just visible. A few yards further off the 
hooded crow flaps by, or a hawk wings its way over the 
mountain, carrying in its cruel claws the quivering body of a 
little linnet or some other small bird. While more inland the 
golden-crested wren, the kingfisher, the blue tit, the corncrake, 
the thrush, the impudent robin and many others can be seen 
hopping about or flying swiftly through the air; suddenly a 
grouse or a pheasant starts up from the heather with the well- 
known whirr-whirr. Over the heights above soars the golden 
eagle, whose kingly race is now almost exterminated by the 
peasants, on account of the damage they do in carrying off 
lambs. Weasels, stoats and magpies are killed by strychnine, 
inserted into raw eggs by means of a quill and scattered about 
the mountain tops. In these parts the foxes are trapped, the 
country being too boggy and mountainous to allow of hunting. 
Otters are also trapped on account of their valuable skins. 

Wild flowers grow in profusion, especially several varieties of 
orchids, and here the wild fuchsia develops into high bushes and 
even trees, drooping its graceful branches and scarlet bells along 
the roadside. And now, having briefly described Nature, its 
birds, beasts and flowers, let us turn to the natives of the 
neighbourhood. 

The first feature that particularly struck me about them and 
theirs was the universal leanness. With few exceptions men, 
women, children, dogs, cattle, sheep, goats, fowls, ponies, 
donkeys, pigs, all are thin. It is not certainly a superabundance 
of activity that causes this, for both man and beast take life 
very leisurely. At this season, too, the former have a sufficiency 
of food, though I am afraid the latter are not equally fortunate, 
as the pasture is both poor and coarse, which accounts, I 
suppose, for three Irish cows only giving the same quantity of 
milk that one English cow would give. Though the natives, 
and their four-footed belongings, are naturally lazy, both are 
capable of great exertion when absolutely necessary as, for 
instance, on Fair days, when the men and women, driving flocks 
of sheep, pigs, or cattle to sell, will walk miles to get to the 
market, and not seem a bit the worse. 

The peasant’s cottage, or cabin, as it is called, built by himself, 
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and varying in size, contains from one to two rooms. The 
average size of the cabins is about 30 feet long and 15 or 20 
feet broad. The thick walls are built of large stones piled up 
one on the top of another and cemented on the inside only. 
The roofs are thatched, and secured with ropes of Indian weed, 
to which are attached heavy stones, to prevent the covering from 
being blown away, for in the winter the wind sometimes blows a 
perfect hurricane and occasionally completely overturns cars 
that are being driven along. The windows of the cabins are very 
small and do not open and, as the glass is generally opaque with 
grime, the inhabitants are chiefly dependent on the open door 
for light and air. The floors are of mud or uneven stone. 
The furniture consists mainly of a dirty deal table, a couple of 
chairs, a bed, and sometimes a small dresser. The cooking 
category comprises a kettle, an iron pot and one or two wooden 
tubs, which, with a few bits of crockery, a stray spoon and 
knife, a little tin oil-lamp, a zinc pail, a pair of tongs and some 
bedding, completes the list of their principal household possessions. 
The thick wooden rafters overhead are used for hanging every- 
thing and anything on, from a dirty cloth to a raw rabbit’s skin. 
Most of the cabins have no chimneys outside, and many no 
proper hearths inside. The peat fire burns on the floor 
against one of the four walls, and the smoke, if it likes, goes 
through a hole in the roof, so it is wonderful that the unpro- 
tected thatch does not catch alight. By the bye, it is pretty to 
see, in the summer, a perfect crop of grass, weeds or wild flowers 
growing on some of the roofs. 

In passing, I may mention that when any gentleman’s house 
requires the chimneys swept, they are done in a most primitive 
way. A holly bush, to which are attached two pieces of rope, 
is pulled up and down the chimney by a man covered with a 
cloth holding one end of the rope inside the room, and another 
man holding the other end from the outside, on the roof. But 
to return to the cabin. Besides the family of, perhaps, a father, 
mother and five or six children, the above often contains a cow, 
one or two calves, a mongrel dog, a couple of pigs, and several 
fowls, which at night roost on the rafters. 

Yet notwithstanding all the dirt, dust, and overcrowding of 
these habitations, not a single one of those I have entered ever 
smelt close or offensive in any way, which is owing, I suppose, to 
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the doors always being open and to the purifying powers of the 
peat smoke. The only thing to be feared when one visits a 
cabin where they give you a chair and a hearty “ God bless you. 
You are welcome,” is that you may carry away with you some 
of the vermin that swarm on the unclean clothes of the poor 
people. 

The peasantry live on Indian meal, potatocs, fish, milk and also 
tea, which they do not think fit to drink under half-a-crown or 
three and four shillings a pound. Meat they seldom taste or 
appreciate. They sometimes eat two kinds of sea-weed, called 
crannock and sloke, which are gathered at the spring tides. 
The crannock is prepared by first drying and then boiling in 
milk, but some eat it raw. Sloke is cooked when fresh in butter, 
but often in water, as few can afford butter. 

The natives consume more meal than potatoes, and drink 
great quantities of strong tea, which gives them dyspepsia. The 
meal is either “run through” a little milk or water into a 
porridge or else mixed with water into a kind of cake, 
tivo inches thick and about the size round of a soup plate. 
They bake this flat cake in the iron pot which is suspended on a 
hook over the peat fire. 

They catch their own fish in summer, selling what they don’t 
want. In the winter those that can afford it buy salt fish. 

Speaking of fish, I may mention that the people along 
this coast object very much to trawling, as it drives away the 
fish on which their livelihood partly depends. And I must say 
that it is all the less excusable when the principal offenders are 
gentlemen with more money than consideration, as they only 
trawl for amusement. 

Every family owns a cow, and some have two, three and four 
cows and fowls, and many keep calves, ducks, pigs and geese, which 
they sell at the fairs unless annexed by the landlords for rent. 
Often the landlords, when the tenants cannot pay, take out the 
money in work from them. 

Some of the peasants possess also donkeys, which are used 
in the spring time to carry up the sea-weed from the shore 
for fertilizing the ground. The sea-weed ought to make the 
potatoes wholesome and strengthening, as they become im- 
pregnated with the iodine which sea-weed contains. Besides the 
potatoes, rye, oats, barley; and occasionally cabbages, are grown. 
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A famine in Ireland was feared the winter before last, owing 
to the potato disease. The year previously potatoes were about 
2¥%4d. and 3d. a stone, but in 1890 they rose to gd. and Iod.a 
stone. Should there ever be a bad famine again, one who has 
lived among the people all his life and knows them well fears 
that revolt and outrage will be renewed. If the peasantry 
here are typical of the nation at large, I must say that the Irish 
do not meet their troubles half way, for those I knew seemed 
quite unconcerned at the threatened calamity, though only a 
few miles off are to be seen on the sea-shore several piles of 
stones marking the graves of the numbers who fell victims to 
the terrible famine of 1846 and the cholera which followed the 
year after. 

Poteen, potheen or putheen, the celebrated Irish drink, is 
forbidden to be sold or bought. It is a strong, pure spirit, 
distilled from oats or barley, the spirit from the barley being the 
best. I ear it tastes like Scotch whisky. Anyone found in 
the possession of this unlawful liquor is heavily fined, the 
amount ranging from £6 to 450. 

The people round seem very temperate, which according to 
one authority is a bad sign, for he says that Ireland sober means 
Ireland dangerous, on the grounds that when they mean 
mischief they do not drink for fear of letting out their secret 
schemes. 

The country here, extending very many miles, is in the hands 
of a few, who let out the holdings to the peasants at about the 
rate of 25s. an Irish acre, an Irish acre being equal to one and 
one-third of an English acre. Each holding includes so much 
bog-land for the supply of peat for fuel. One of the alleged 
reasons for the persistent persecution and boycotting of one 
of the well-known landowners in these parts is that this person 
charged extra rents for everything, one being for bog-land and 
one for the sea-weed from the shore for fertilizing the potato 
crop. 

Certainly, I think everyone should have free use of the sea- 
weed, of which there is far more than enough for all. They 
might as well charge the tenants for sailing on the sea in front 
of their property. 

Although so much bog land goes with a house rented by 
any gentleman, the fuel costs him almost as much as coal 
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would in England, the expense being in the wages to the people 
who prepare the peat for use. First, the peat has to be dug 
out in pieces a foot long and three inches thick, then “footed,” 
that is, stuck up on end in groups of fours or fives for the wind 
and sun to dry them. Finally, all the pieces are carried by 
people in baskets, called “ creals,” or creels, which are slung on 
their backs, either to the edge of the roadside to be taken away 
by carts, or else they bring the peat all the way in their creels to 
the place where it is to be stacked and thatched for the winter. 
As this fuel consumes very quickly, a great quantity is 
required for the cold weather. The peat, which is decayed 
vegetable matter, varies in colour from light brown to almost 
black, the darkest being the best. It is these cut-up bog lands 
and pieces of peat lying about or “footed” which often dis- 
figure the scenery along the roads. But as every bit has to 
be carried by the men and women on their backs as far as the 
roadside at the least, every yard further from it means so much 
more time and trouble. 

One of the most curious places in this neighbourhood is the 
burying ground of the people, and in their eyes a most sacred 
spot, from whence it is sacrilege to take away even a bit of 
wood or a stone. It is a small, thickly-timbered piece of land 
like a spinney, and is covered with stone heaps. The space 
now available is so limited that the same graves are used over 
and over again. If ata funeral there is not enough room in 
the grave they wish to put their dead, they push the last old 
-coffin down even till it breaks, and in digging they sometimes 
throw up skulls and bones. The burial service is often performed 
without the presence of a priest. When the coffin, which 
is occasionally only an old wooden box, such as a disused cham- 
pagne case, is first carried in, it is taken three times round the 
centre of the ground by a narrow path encircling the prescribed 
area. During this ceremony, the mourners go each to his or 
her own grave, that is, where any of their family are buried. 
There they kneel down for a few minutes, cross themselves and 
pray. Then commences the “keening,” or crying, which sounds 
very weird. Some families are locally celebrated for their powers 
of keening. Both sexes take part in the lamentations, but, as 
usual where “ giving tongue” is ever concerned, the women of 
course have the best of it in making the most noise. 
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Afterwards they sit on the stones covering their respective 
graves,and both men and women commence smoking. For 
this purpose they either bring a box of tobacco with them or 
some tobacco twist in their pockets and a number of clay pipes, 
the long stems of which they break a piece off. Evidence of 
this custom is left behind in the shape of empty tobacco boxes 
and bits of pipe stems strewn about. The last time I went to 
this place I saw, also, an old iron kettle and a tin pot, but 
how they came there I don’t know, unless they had been used 
to contain holy water. While the “keening” and smoking is 
going on, the coffin bearers having walked three times round 
the centre with it, put it on the ground and dig the shallow 
grave. This done, the white sheet shrouding the coffin is re- 
moved and the latter is lowered into its resting place. If a 
priest is present he reads prayers and sprinkles holy water over 
the coffin and over the people, who stand up and bow themselves. 
When the bottle, sometimes it is an old soda-water one, which 
contained the holy water has been emptied, it is broken in 
pieces and the bits thrown into the grave, also the pins that 
fastened the pall,so that nothing may be used again. The 
earth is then shovelled back, and any bones that have been 
disturbed, and the large flat stones piled up again. This 
completes the ceremony. The mourners begin to disperse and 
the entrance to the burying ground is closed up once more by 
branches of trees laid across. Those who have come long 
distances return on the shabby cars waiting beyond, and the 
near neighbours go back on foot. On Saturda} nights some of 
the people visit this cemetery to pray by their own graves. One 
of the peculiarities of this place is that, notwithstanding the 
very damp climate, and how near the surface the bodies are 
buried, the atmosphere there is as pure as possible, a worm is 
never to be seen and the one or two wooden crosses and the 
wooden boxes lying about are as sound as possible. This sacred 
enclosure also contains a holy well where cures are popularly 
supposed to be effected. At the present time there is a peasant 
here who declares that once when he was blind he leant over the 
holy well till at last he saw a trout in it and immediately his 
sight was restored. But as one of the chief characteristics of 
the Irish seems to be exaggeration, I feel rather sceptical about 
this story. Even their miles are longer than ours, and their 
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acres broader, an English mile only being equal to three 
quarters of an Irish mile, and an English acre equals a little 
over two-thirds of an Irish acre. However, to return to the 
well. Besides the one I have mentioned, there is another holy 
one in a field near. This well an English and a Protestant 
gentleman, mark you, has had fenced in to prevent the cattle 
from damaging it. The other Sunday I saw two people walking 
round and round this sacred spot and one dropping a stone each 
time they completed a circle. Afterwards they knelt down for 
a few minutes and then departed. These holy wells are about 
a foot deep, and enclosed by stones. They only contain a very 
little water left by the last rainfall. 

The chief amusements of the peasantry are going to the 
village fairs and having dances in their cabins. The fairs are 
principally held in the summer, and the dances mostly in the 
winter. They begin about nine or ten in the evening, and keep 
it up to the early hours of the morning. Sunday nights are 
the favourite times. As they are orderly and sober, this 
dancing is a very harmless amusement. I have seen four of 
these dances, which generally take place when a piper or fiddler 
passes that way. The last dance but one I was at, was held in 
one of the smaller cabins. In this limited space there were six 
people jigging and five or six looking on. The piper was play- 
ing, accompanied by his son on a tin whistle, his wife hushing a 
baby in the corner, the eldest daughter, with her weird face and 
shock of red hair, peeping out near her, and three or four small 
children, also of the piper’s family, were lying in a bed built in 
the wall, and being chastised every now and then for being 
awake! Besides this small crowd, there were two pigs under the 
bed, a cow and two calves reposing on some dried heather or 
sedge, and several fowls roosting on the rafters above. The 
whole picturesque scene was partially shadowed, and partially 
lit up, by the glow from the peat fire and the dim light of a small 
oil lamp. Some few can do a polka, or a sort of lancers, but the 
most usual, and the most popular, dance is the monotonous jig. 
It is performed by two rows of people facing each other, and 
doing a kind of shuffle on alternate feet, varied by occasionally 
changing sides. When a couple wish to finish, they cross hands, 
turn each other round once or twice, and then retire. The chief 
merit in the jig seems to be in who can keep it up the longest 
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for the two who are the last to stop are applauded by the on- 
lookers. Those who join in the dance give a penny or twopence 
to the piper, according to their means. A travelling musician 
can always depend upon the hospitality of the natives, as he 
journeys from place to place. 

The Irish pipes differ in construction from the Scotch pipes, 
and when the player is standing he props up on a stick his right 
knee, against which he presses the longest wooden tube to keep 
the air in, and to produce a certain note. Many of the peasantry 
can only speak Irish, a language quite distinct in itself and 
utterly unintelligible to my English ears, to which it sounds like 
German, being rather guttural. Those who know English speak 
it very correctly, and do not drop their aspirates as the lower 
classes in England do. Both men and women smoke and chew 
tobacco. 

In these parts there still exists the old pillion fashion of riding. 
When a fair is being held anywhere, one always meets several 
couples on horseback, the woman sitting sideways and holding 
on to the man in front. Sometimes the horse or Connemara 
pony, a sturdy little creature, carries instead two men, or a 
woman and a bale of flannel which is fastened on to the straw 
saddle, and the husband or brother leading the animal. Once I 
saw a woman riding sideways by herself, and holding an 
umbrella up, as it was raining. She looked so peculiar, An 
umbrella here is a great sign of opulence. 

The roads are remarkably good, and also remarkably hard, as 
those who have fallen can testify. Their only fault is their want 
of width, which scarcely allows two cars to pass abreast. As it 
is,a driver has sometimes to turn one of the side seats up. 
Cows, donkeys, sheeps, pigs, ducks, geese and fowls wander 
along the highways at their own sweet will, and are so tame 
that if anybody or anything is coming by they move out of the 
way in the most leisurely"manner, and the pigs almost sneer at 
you as you pass for not knowing better than thus to disturb your 
betters, the backbone of Ireland. 

As timber is so scarce, walls take the place of palings and 
fences. They are built of large, flat stones quarried from the 
mountains, and piled up to the height required, but only some- 
times is cement used to fasten the stones together. It is much 
more usual to see ferns and moss growing between the crevices. 
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Living long distances from towns and villages, the people are 
greatly dependent on their own exertions. They build their own 
cabins, shear their own sheep, card, spin and dye the wool, which 
when spun they send away to be woven into flannel or thick 
frieze. The latter is made up into suits for the men and boys by 
some so-called tailor in a village or town. The women generally 
make their own and their children’s clothes. They obtain a 
brown dye by boiling down a certain white-looking lichen or 
moss, which grows on the rocks. A yellow hue they get froma 
particular heather, but the scarlet colours they have to buy. 
The women, most of whom are bare-footed, wear chiefly short 
red skirts, dark nondescript bodices, and scarlet or brown 
checked shawls over their heads and shoulders, and a few have 
white shawls looking more like blankets. Sometimes they draw 
their skirts up over their heads instead. Many of the old women 
look very nice and neat in their close-fitting white caps or 
mutches tied under the chin. The children’s dresses are of 
rough white flannel. They go about without any hats, stockings 
or shoes. 

The men and boys are generally shod, and can sometimes boast 
of socks. On Sundays several clean white collars are to be seen. 

Almost all are strict Roman Catholics, and attend chapel very 
regularly, great distances being no excuse. The sermons are 
preached in Irish. Each parish is under two priests. The parish 
I was in, embraces an area of fifty-nine thousand acres, though, 
of course, this includes uninhabited mountains, Still the work 
must be very hard, having often to go miles in the wind, rain and 
cold at winter time. Both the priests here are teetotallers for 
the sake of example, and not bigoted teetotallers either, for I saw 
one pour some whiskey into a bottle to take to a sick parishioner. 
The education of the children is under the supervision of the 
priests, though the school nearest here was built by an English 
Protestant landlord. Notwithstanding the great distances some 
of the pupils have to go, and the continual rains, the attendance 
is very regular. The children from this neighbourhood have to 
walk ten miles a day to be taught. They have all the advan- 
tages of a good elementary education, which the parents could 
never have had, as they are very ignorant and superstitious. 

The School Board not having yet extended its benign 
influence over these parts, the poor pupils do not enjoy the 
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privileges of learning French, music, etc.,so I shudder to think 
what incompetent servants, mechanics and tradesmen they will 
make in the future without these accomplishments! The only 
power that can enforce regular attendance here is the power of 
the priest’s tongue, which power the present priests of this 
parish use rightly on the side of law and order; and though 
one of them I know advocates “Home Rule,” still he always 
denounces from the altar the slightest trangression of the law, 
and in his former cuvé, during the last disturbances, used all his 
influence to suppress outrages. It is much to be regretted that 
all the priests in Ireland do not use their power with equal 
discretion. A Protestant myself, and with little liking for the 
generality of those who represent religion, be they Ranter, 
Canter, or Catholic, still I must have been fortunate enough in 
my acquaintance with the Irish priesthood, for the only one I 
know is a very peaceable, broad-minded, well-read, well-informed, 
clever man. I almost think he would renounce “ Home Rule” if 
he saw the assembling together of the representatives of his 
country. All the forty-four years of his life he has never been to 
England, so he has still to look forward to one day seeing the 
Zoological Gardens, the House of Commons, the Pantomimes 
and all the other great sights of London. 

My priestly friend attributes the Irish agitations to secret 
societies going amongst the people, and working on the feelings 
of the ignorant. And yet, at the same time, he acknowledges 
that the Roman Catholic Church has paramount power. If so, 
it is able to, and ought to, counteract the evil influences of these 
societies. Otherwise, we can come to but one of two conclusions ; 
if secret societies exist and flourish under the very eyes, and 
with the knowledge of, the Church, then the Church must either 
be for them, though it be only passively, or the secret societies 
possess, after all, the greater power, and defy priests and 
purgatory together. An Irish landlord told me himself that on 
one occasion two priests threatened his life because he would not 
vote with them on some local matter. This must have been 
an encouraging example to the “ moonlighters.” Fortunately, the 
head priest and curate of this parish are quite a different stamp 
of men, and would be the first to condemn violence of word, 
thought, or deed. 

However, to return from priest to peasant. Both men and 
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women work in the field, the former earning 7s. 6d. a week, 
and the latter 5s.a week. Although this is less than an English 
labourer would get, still they do not work so well or so quickly, 
and require constant supervision. Sometimes the landlords take 
the rents out in work, instead of in money. Besides field labour, 
the peasantry are employed as herds to look after the cattle, 
sheep, and goats on the mountains, or to fish for their masters or 
do anything else that is required of them. Those who fish on 
their own account can, with ordinary luck, make enough money 
from the result of their hauls, which they sell at the principal 
villages, to keep them all the winter. But more profitable to the 
people than any fish or bird that they ever catch, is that pre- 
tentious pouter pigeon, the tourist, who is plucked and sold 
with great success during the summer months. 

The boats in general use on this coast are called canoes. 
They are supposed to be the facsimile in shape and construc- 
tion of the ones the natives here had before, and ever since, the 
Norman Conquest. These canoes are about sixteen feet long 
and four and a half fect broad. They have no keel or rudder, 
and are easily upset, but at the same time they can float in only 
a few inches of water; they are made of tarred canvas, lined 
inside with a very thin layer of wood, with slender wooden 
staves across, and three seats for the rowers. The oars are long 
and narrow, with hardly any blade; instead of rullocks, bits of 
wood are stuck in upright on the sides to secure the oars by 
means of holes in the handles, which are slipped over these 
sticks. Owing to the rocky coast and the frail construction of 
these canoes, great care and experience is required in navigat- 
ing them, for a very slight knock against a sharp point would 
pierce the canvas and thin wood through. 

There are two classes of people in Ireland, or at any rate in 
the west of Ireland, who manage to make the proverbial silk 
purses out of sows’ ears, when the pigs have to be sold to pay 
exorbitant interest—I refer to bankers and shopkeepers. The 
former charge the poor people from eight to ten per cent. interest 
on loans, and the latter charge thus for credit. First one shilling for 
entering in their books, and sixpence in the pound, per month, 
for as long as the bill remains due. For instance, if a man buys 
one hundredweight of flour for ten or eleven shillings, and does not 
pay for six months, he will pay threepence per month interest, 
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and one shilling for entering ; so the shopkeepers make about 
thirty per cent. by the interest alone, apart from the original profit 
on each article and the fee for booking. In some newspaper 
it was said that if it were not for the shopkeepers the people 
would starve. But I say that if it were not for the shopkeepers 
the people would live and be able to put by. A certain reason- 
able interest for credit is only fair and right, but surely honesty 
should draw the line at something under thirty per cent ! 

And now, having given a slight description of Nature and the 
natives of the Wild West, I should just like to add a few 
remarks about the people, judging from my own observations of 
those of this neighbourhood. I like the people, though I must 
say they are improvident, thriftless, dirty, lazy, ignorant and 
untruthful, but at the same time, fairly honest, grateful for kind- 
ness, very contented, very respectful, generous, and peaceably 
inclined. I dare say those who read this will shake their heads 
in dissent at the words, “peaceably inclined”; so they are 
naturally, and were quict enough till agitators from other parts 
came secretly amongst them, and worked on their ignorance, 
using threats, which were sometimes put into practice when 
resistance was made. 

Why, I don’t believe the majority of the peasantry here know 
the meaning of the words, “Home Rule,” and they listen with 
equal indifference to their piper playing “The Wearing of the 
Green,” “St. Patrick’s Day,” or “God Save the Queen.” As 
long as they can jig through life leisurely, they don’t care what 
the tune is, or who pays the piper. One can abuse all the 
Parnells, O’Connors, and O’Briens, or any other Irishman that 
ever played the patriot, and they don’t mind; potatoes, pigs, a 
pipe and a sly pull at Potheen are all they care about. No one 
can, with justice, say that the landlords have been altogether 
blameless, or that the tenants can boast clear consciences. A 
little more “give” and a little less “take” on both sides was 
and is required, but it is the turbulent minority who are most in 
fault, not the indifferent majority. 

To the evil influence of secret societies, self-seeking sinners 
and suspected saints, is due, and on their own shoulders be, the 
disgrace that brands Ireland of the past, Ireland of the present, 
but, we believe and hope, zo¢ Ireland of the future. 


B. S. KNOLLYS. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
A LAST APPEAL. 


Una had rarely of late shown such sweetness and .sympathy in 
her manner to Bruce Wardlaw as on that day. She had been 
pleased with his compassion and helpfulness in poor Tom 
Owen’s pitiful case ; and she had fallen back unconsciously into 
the old friendly and sisterly tone with him. The thought of her 
gentle voice, her soft and kindly smile, lay warm at his heart 
during his solitary walk back to his little cottage at West 
Rylands, and warmed a half-dead hope back into life. 

All the next day he stayed away from Grays Court, a prey to 
that most wearying form of self-conflict—the temporary indeci- 
sion of a resolute nature. 

The next morning he made his appearance at the Court at an 
unusually early hour, before luncheon. It was a grey and 
showery morning, and he found the whole party were at home. 
Val and Clemaine were in the library, looking over the proof- 
slips of his metrical romance, whilst in the morning-room Dr. 
Bourdillion was reading aloud to the other three ladies. The 
book was called “Out of the Silence, or the True Interpreta- 
tions of Spiritual Science.” 

Bruce inquired if Val was in, and being informed that Val 
was busy at his proofs and Clemaine was helping him, he 
realised clearly that Val would not be grateful for his society ; 
so he resignedly sat down with the students of psychical 
philosophy, begged that the reading might go on, and endea- 
voured to counteract the feeling that he was an interloper, and 
that everyone wished him somewhere else, by an assumption of 
interest in the more or less mystical interpretations which were 
being placed upon words which were dark mysteries to him. 

Una rather felt instinctively than perceived by any outward 
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signs that Bruce had an uncomfortable suspicion that he was not 
wanted—that he was an intruder whose presence broke up the 
harmony of the party; and she did her best to set him at his 
ease by her kindly glance and smile of welcome and sympathy, 
and by friendly appeals drawing him into the discussion which 
followed the reading. A curious case of revelation by clair- 
voyance, in which they were all deeply interested, presently led 
them on to the subject of the “second sight,” and this proved a 
congenial topic, which offered even to him a ground of common 
meeting, thanks to the vein of superstition—probably inherited 
with his Scottish blood—which underlay the practical matter-of- 
fact of his surface views. The sense of things spiritual is all 
but inseparable from imagination; and Bruce in reality had 
rather too much imagination than too little, though his imagina- 
tion, earth-bound and fettered, presented to him chiefly scenes of 
human passion and pain ; and even although he had himself on 
more than one occasion had experiences not to be accounted 
for save by some one of the many theories of communion by 
means of other channels than those of the ordinary senses, he 
still had an inconsistent inclination to regard other people as 
credulous for believing in the possibility of such intimations as 
he himself had more than once received. 

He, however, in deference to Una rather than to the rest, 
carefully suppressed all signs of scepticism now, and listened in 
respectful silence to anecdotes of manifestations which his 
common sense told him might have been delusions, and even 
Una’s tentative and delicately hinted references to his own 
experiences could not lure him into relating them to these 
strangers. He was willing to listen to tales of the banshee and 
the warning “wraith” of the living and the apparition of the 
dead, presumably sinful or sinned against, whom the grave could 
not hold ; but he was silent with regard to his own feelings and 
impressions, and refused to be drawn into autobiographical 
narrative. 

Presently Val and Clemaine came in, and fell sympathetically 
into the vein of the conversation; then the gong sounded, and 
they all went sociably in to luncheon. One member of the 
party chafed at the gregarious spirit of the rest, who, after 
luncheon, instead of scattering, all kept together. The weather 
was partly responsible for this state of things; it was still 
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showery, so that there was no temptation for anyone to go out of 
the house. Bruce hung round Una, but found no opportunity 
of a word with her apart. He had something he desired to say 
to her, but could get no chance of saying it. Ina spirit of dis- 
content with the world in general and the Grays Court arrange- 
ments in particular, he growled to himself (inaudibly) that she 
and Sister Angela kept together as if they were bound like 
the Siamese twins. 

Tea was served early in the afternoon. Tea time over, the 
rain had ceased; and Val suggested to Clemaine that they 
might take a turn in the garden. Sister Angela was then at 
the piano trying a new arrangement of “There is a green hill 
far away” ; Dr. Bourdillion was talking to Sister Virginia ; Una 
observed casually that she had a note to write. Bruce, who was 
hovering at her side, glum and grim, saw his opportunity here 
and pounced upon it. He was by this time so impatient that he 
made an indiscreetly downright rush straight at his object. He 
followed fast on Una’s steps, and, coming up with her in the 
hall, he hastily laid a detaining hand on her sleeve, saying : 

“Una, I want a few words with you—about a letter I’ve had. 
Can’t you spare me five minutes ?” 

“Certainly,” she answered kindly, though a trifle surprised. 
“T have nothing to do but a note to write, for which there is no 
hurry.” 

She passed on into the library, and Bruce followed her. 

Clemaine, who had gone up to her room to fetch her garden 
hat and shawl, was just then coming down the stairs. Val, 
looking very picturesque and handsome, with an artistic soft felt 
hat on, was stepping back from the threshold of the outer 
hall to meet her, so that they both heard Bruce’s request and 
Una’s answer. 

They went out into the garden, where the diamond drops 
were still glittering on the drenched green velvet of the grass ; 
the yellow fallen leaves, which the gardener had been sweeping 
up, lay in sodden melancholy heaps along the borders. An eye 
of blue was opening in the west between the drifting clouds, 
from which a shaft of sunshine struck across the rain-washed 
September foliage and brightened it to glossy summer green. 

“T wonder if it’s a real letter—or only a letter—that he wants 
a few words about,” said Val with a tentative glance at his 
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beloved, on whose feminine intuitions, if not on her judgment, he 
had considerable reliance, as they strolled along. 

“He has been wanting a few words with her rather badly all 
day, if I am not ,mistaken,” observed Clemaine with a slight 
smile. 

“You think so?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes. Didn’t it strike you so?” 

“Strike me how ?” rejoined Val, who was looking in her face 
with fond and smiling eyes. 

“That he was—glum, and restless—and kept hanging round 
her as if he wanted to talk to her?” she answered. 

Neither of them thought the mention of any name necessary. 

“Perhaps so. Trust a woman’s eyes!” observed Val. “He 
thinks a great deal of her evidently.” 

“Those who run may read that—poor fellow,” said Clemaine, 
more seriously, with even something like a sigh. 

“Why do you pity him, Clemaine ?” 

“T am always sorry to see good affection wasted.” 

“And you think he is wasting it ?” 

“Yes—at least if it is really waste to give without return, of 
which I am not so sure! for after all : 


- ‘The gift is to the giver, and comes back most to him! ’ 


“Comes back in bitterness if the gift is love!” replied Val. 
“But perhaps, in this case, he does not give without hope of 
return ?” he added, with an interrogative accent. 

“ That is what makes it so sad, for I think the hope is vain. 

“You think there’s no chance for him?” 

“No chance for him, nor for any living man, with her.” 

“Bruce is not a bad sort of fellow in his way,” Val observed 
thoughtfully. “It seems rather a pity. She might almost as 
well be a nun!” 

“ She has taken the veil in her heart, the widow’s veil! And 
she has joined the Sisterhood of the Silver Cross! Don’t you 
see she wears it? And you know their whole tone and teaching 
is all against second marriage.” 

“Yes, I know. But this Sisterhood, as they call it, is afterall 
only an amateurish kind of business, and the vows can be 
broken.” 
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“Yes, but she will not break them. She is not of the 
commonplace and shallow order of women. Her gentleness is 
rooted in depth and strength—not in weakness. There is 
nothing of the earthy or worldly in her nature for any one to 
work upon. There might be a good chance for him if she were 
more like other women. But she stands apart. It always 
seems to me that she belongs already more to the next world 
than to this.” 

“ Already?” he repeated, catching at that word with a slight 
contraction of the brows. “You don’t think her health is 
really seriously affected, do you? ” 

“Oh no,” Clemaine replied frankly and re-assuringly. “I 
think she will be all right now that she is going to winter 
abroad; it is only that our climate is too severe for her; she 
ought always to winter in the south, and I think she wé// now. 
What I meant was that she seems to live on a higher plane—to 
breathe a purer air—than we do. I always feel such a mere 
child of the earth, earthy, beside her! It seems to me that those 
pure eyes of hers look as if they gazed right away beyond this 
world of ours! 

‘* Her feet still stand 
Cold in the western shadow, but her brow, 
Lives in the living light !” 

Val smiled tenderly as he replied : 

“T am glad your feet are more firmly planted on this poor 
earth, my Clemaine! But you too are the least worldly of souls, 
dearest. What never seems to occur to you is the difference it 
would make to ~s—to you and to me!—if Una were more in- 
clined to consider earthly things—and first and foremost among 
them, marriage! Yet you know what it would mean to us if 
she were to marry ?” 

“Oh, yes, of course I know. But I never think of it, Val. 
What is the use?” 

“ True—what use indeed? You are always sensible, dear. 
One wonders—would any current ever run deep and strong 
enough to carry you away with it—sweep you off your feet and 
whirl you down stream——” 

“Like a weed ?” 

“Or a flower! The lily may be tossed and whirled away on 
the waves as well as the weed.” 
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“Weed and lily have no choice—no power of self-guidance 
nor resistance.” 

“And you think the human soul has free-will and power to’ 
mould its own destiny? You. are too sanguine, my Clemaine! 
The boasted power of free-will can be fairly measured only by 
the force opposed to it. The degree of our power of resistance 
to the stream depends simply on the strength of the current.” 

“On a little more than that,’ she demurred. “It depends a 
little on the shore—on the rock !—towards which the current 
sweeps us!” 

They drifted into a discussion on fate and free-will, taking 
the views it was inevitable that these two should take. 

Val’s nature was always to yield either to his own impulses or 
to the pressure of circumstances ; and his creed of the useless- 
ness of resistance afforded him excellent excuse for yielding. 
The spirit militant in him—never entirely lacking in man of 
woman born !—stopped short of that inspiration which braces a 
man to battle with himself—to fight and trample down his own 
weaker and worser part. He might—and did sometimes— 
recognise the potential evil in that weaker self of his.; but he 
could not turn on it and grapple with it. It was easier, and far 
more satisfactory, to conclude that Fate was too strong for man 
and struggle was useless. Those who resisted were often 
worsted, and none gave them credit for their struggle ; none are 
written in this world’s records as having “fought the good 
fight” unless they bear off the visible laurel-crown of victory. 
So Val’s moral was to waste no strength—to let things drift— 
and drift with them. 

Clemaine, on the other hand, held invincible faith in the 
freedom of the soul. While recognising that external conditions 
are beyond our command—that Destiny may dog us to the very 
doom we bend all our poor efforts to escape, may shape to our 
undoing those ends which our feeble powers have rough-hewn 
with care and toil—she still believed that man not only may, 
but must, work out his own eventual future. 

Antagonistic influences may retard his progress: the stars in 
their courses may fight against him in the field he has set himself 
to conquer. Ruin and despair may dig pitfalls at his feet ; 
Death in grimmest shape fasten its clutch on him in the very 
hour of his triumph. But the immortal part of him is in his 
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own keeping. The forces of evil may work their will upon 
the body, but man has the power and freedom to guard his 
soul. 

Now while Val and Clemaine talked these things over, and 
disagreed, yet never clashed, Bruce and Una were having their 
conversation—one of a very different kind—in the library. Una 
drew her chair to the table, and lightly pushing aside the 
blotting-case and the letter she had to answer, in order to show 
him that her attention was completely at his service, she looked 
up at him with her calm kind smile, waiting to hear what he had 
to say. 

He stood by, his square, strong hand resting on the table, 
feeling that he had somehow blundered in the downrightness of 
his request—that now the opportunity he had waited for so 
impatiently was in his grasp, he did not know what to do with 
it, how to take hold of it. If only he had not in his impatience 
made that plainspoken demand for it, he might have felt better 
fitted to avail himself of it now. He paused a moment, then 
abruptly pulled a chair near to hers and flung himself into it. 

“Well, Una,” he began, “this letter I’ve had this morning— 
there it is!” He took it out of his pocket and threw it on the 
table. “It’s about that mine in Chihuahua. The man they'd 
got to look after it has broken down; fever; has to resign. 
They want to know again whether I'll go\out and take the 
management of it. But I couldn’t—wouldn’t decide about it till 
I had spoken to you.” 

“To me? What advice can I possibly give you on a matter 
of business about which you are so much more competent to 
judge for yourself than I could be?” 

“It is not only a matter of business. You know—Una, you 
know—my thoughts—of—of you,” he said with abrupt catches 
and pauses between the rough and broken words. “To go 
so far away now, is—I feel—to give up all hope—all chance.” 

“T thought you promised me you would never—never talk in 
this way again,” she replied, but not unkindly. 

“Did I say ‘ever’ ? 1 meant, notfor along time. And that 
was last spring—four—nearly five months ago!” 

“It does not seem so long to me,” she said. “But then I do 
not take much count of time.” 

“No; Time is of earth! and you hold yourself above and 
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apart from things of this world!” he rejoined, with a touch of 
bitterness. 

“You are mistaken. I do not under-rate the things of this 
world. They have their due part and place. It is not to slight 
them and scorn them, to recognise that they shall pass as 
shadows.” 

“You always stood too high for me to reach!” he said pain- 
fully. “You breathe too rarefied an atmosphere for me! I 
see you drifting further and further away—passing beyond all 
reach of mine.” He paused, his chest heaving ; then the passion 
he could no longer keep back broke out with all the bitterness 
of a lost struggle, a vain appeal: “I am only flesh and blood— 
you don’t care how you torture me! Una, come down from 
your cold pure Alpine heights—come down to earth, if only for 
an hour! In human pity, be a woman once more—not this 
marble saint, this bloodless angel for ever! Una, surely the 
law of Nature is that we earthborn mortals should love and live 
on earth?” 

“Like the beasts of the field?” she rejoined, with a fine and 
gentle scorn. “Shall we, happy in our knowledge, degrade 
ourselves to ¢heiy level? Shall we, with our eyes unsealed, 
crawl back and burrow like the poor mole into the darkness of 
the damp earth ?” 

“Is human love degrading, then ?” 

“No, but to deny it—slight it—snap the sacred tie because it 
reaches across and spans the Dark River—because it is the link 
between two worlds—/hat is to degrade our own souls in 
degrading Heaven’s best gift of love! And worst of all would 
be to feign it—as it seems you would have me do!” 

“TI would never have you stoop to feigning by look or word,” 
he protested. “I know you could not sully your pure true soul 
by false-seeming—and you wrong me, Una, if you think that I 
would buy my heart’s desire at the cost of asking you to fezgu— 
what I would give my life to see wxfeigned in you, if only for 
one hour!” 

Una looked at him sadly, a little softened. 

“Bruce,” she said, kindly and remonstratingly, “there is so 
much that is good in you, I know—Why will you distress me by 
insisting on broaching these subjects ?” 

“Because it drives me mad to see you so near and yet so far 
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off—so close, eve, yet inaccessible as a waxen saint in a shrine, 
Movre—for I could seize and dash down the waxen image—but 
you! You are sacred to me—and yet you shrink away from 
the very thought of my daring to love you as though it were an 
insult !” ; 

“You must not love me,” she said steadily. ‘Give your love 
to some other woman who can return it, and make you and 
herself happy in the requital.” 

“ You insult me now,” he replied bitterly. “Can I take my 
heart in my hand and give it where I will? Why, the very 
beasts of the field—whom you despise—could not do it!” 

“ You would do it if I died,” she retorted. “If I were gone, 
to-day, you, with your narrow creed of earth, would love again 
to-morrow !” 

“T should pray, if prayers were of any avail, to go with you. 
If only darkness lies beyond, I would face it with you. And if 
you wanted me with you, I would go with you, hand in hand, 
wherever the dark path through the grave may lead.” 

“You grieve me deeply,” she said. “I am afraid you—you 
do really care—too much for me! But if you cannot transfer 
your—love, do you not understand that it is so with me? I 
could not break the golden cord, because it reaches up to Heaven, 
if I would !—and for all the happiness this poor world can give, 
I would not if I could!” 

“You are an angel!” he replied, softening as she had softened. 
“And you speak truth. One does not love twice—in the same 
way. One cannot love or unlove to order. Whom could I ever 
care for like you ? and how could I ever cease to care for you? 
True, all true. But, Una, if you would give me only a chance 
of winning an aftermath of quiet affection from you! Let me 
take care of you—you are delicate and fragile, and need care. 
Let me have the bare chance at least of winning you to care a 
little—if it is only ever so little at first—for me?” 

“Do not think any more of this,” she said, pityingly and 
sadly. “We stand, you and I, on opposite shores of a wide, 
wide sea!” 

“Tf I—if I thought as you do, would there ¢en be a chance 
for me?” 

“Faith can no more be bought and sold than love. I wish 
you could be brought to my belief for your own sake, because 
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it would be for your own happiness. And then, too, if you 
shared my happy faith in immortal life and love, you would 
better realise the impossibility of what you wish!” Her dreamy 
eyes turned kindly, earnestly, with their deadly cold sweetness, 
to his, as she added, “ You will find the light, I think, some day! 
Sooner or later the truth must come to the truth-seeker. It 
will come to you—in time.” 

“Una, if you would but take my hand and lead me towards 
the light ? ” 

“As a sister, I would always have held out my hand so to 
you, and have been glad if I could have helped you one step on 
your way out of the darkness. But you yourself have destroyed 
that possibility.” 

He was silent a moment before he rejoined, in a voice that, 
although he kept it steady, had the husky, hollow ring of deep 
suppressed emotion : 

“Must I lose my last hope, then?” 

“If it is that hope—yes! You must give it up—let it go, 
Bruce, now and here! It is a dream that can never be realised 
in this world nor in the next.” 

“And I must go to Chihuahua, and never see you more?” 

“It is best so.” 

“Then it zs good-bye now. It is good-bye to hope and 
happiness-—to my life’s one, only, dear dream! Una,” he caught 
her slender hands in his strong clasp, and bent his head and 
pressed his lips upon them passionately for the first, last, only 
time in life—in kisses that this once were given rather to mortal 
woman than offered to marble saint. “My love—my angel! 
my only, only love!—yet not mine—never mine !— good- 
bye!” 

“Don't,” she cried, more agitatedly than she had spoken yct, 
tearing her hands away and recoiling as if his kisses had hurt 
her. “Oh, my Horace! that any other man should have said 
those words to me!” 

He let the delicate fingers fall—almost flung them from his 
grasp. He looked at her, his chest heaving, his steel-grey eyes 
aflame with the wrath of anguish. 

“You were born to be my curse!” he said, setting his teeth. 

“That is a hard word, Bruce,” she answered, with mild re- 
proach. “You have inflicted as much distress on me as | can 
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have done on you. When you think it over, you will see that 
you have been unjust tome. And now, do you not think this 
conversation has lasted long enough?” she added, rising. 

“Too long,” he muttered, as she turned and left him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CRYSTAL FLASK. 


VAL and Clemaine presently returned from their stroll, and to 
them both—/zs observation being quickened by his personal 
interest, and “ers by the natural sympathy of her sex and season 
with love and lovers—it was evident that ‘something had been 
said ”"—in this vague way they put it to themselves—between 
Bruce Wardlaw and Una Charteris. 

They suspected shrewdly that Una’s surface serenity masked 
some inward disturbance of mind. Something—they could 
guess what—had troubled her clear spirit. Bruce looked darker, 
grimmer, glummer than ever. That some crisis had been 
turned—and turned unsatisfactorily for 4z#—became still more 
certain to Clemaine as she noticed how, when Una chanced for 
the moment to be a little apart from the rest of the company, 
Bruce looked round and crossed the room hastily to her side. 
Clemaine’s quick ears caught his low, abruptly-spoken words : 

“Well—I’m going—good-bye.” 

She saw that Una’s smooth brow contracted a little, and 
though she could scarcely hear, she guessed the tenor of her 
answer : 

“Don’t go yet, Bruce, it will look so strange.” 

Val was not long in finding out from Clemaine her ideas of 
the nature and result of the interview that must have taken 
place. He succeeded fairly well in concealing even from her the 
irritation of annoyance and disappointment that he felt. He 
endeavoured to cling to the hope that Clemaine might be mis- 
taken—might view ithe matter in a light that exaggerated the 
importance of trifling indications—but in his heart he feared that 
she read the signs too truly ; and during the dinner-hour he 
became further assured of the truth of their conjecture by Bruce 
Wardlaw’s open allusions to his impending departure for Mexico 
to take up his post as manager of the Chihuahua mine. 
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Bruce had consented to stay to dinner in compliance with 
Una’s request, lest his sudden change of plan—as he had 
admittedly come for the day—should look strange. He had no 
more desire than she that the position of affairs should become 
evident, and neither of them knew that to two of the party it 
was so, these two being incapable of any such breach of tact and 
delicacy as to betray their recognition of the situation. 

Notwithstanding Bruce Wardlaw’s endeavour to appear just 
as usual, it presently dawned upon his fellow-guests that some- 
thing must be somehow amiss with him, and Sister Virginia, in 
the kindness of her heart, asked him, in sympathetic tones, if he 
had another touch of the toothache? He had, as she knew, 
been lately suffering from an attack of that neither least common 
nor least afflicting of the ills that flesh is heir to; and now, on 
the spur of the moment, he hastily pleaded guilty to a slight 
relapse, preferring to be regarded as troubled by a raging tooth 
than by rejected love. 

“You had better try a drop of.my husband’s elixir—one drop 
to a wine-glass of water—I have known it to act like magic on a 
bad toothache,” said Sister Angela. 

“Qh, it’s not so bad as all that,” protested Bruce hurriedly, the 
colour rising in his sunburnt cheek, as he felt heartily ashamed 
of allowing her mistake and accepting sympathy under false 
pretences. 

“By the way, I have not forgotten that I promised you a few 
doses of my elixir,” observed Dr. Bourdillion. “I may as well 
give it you this evening, as you are going away so soon.” 

Bruce expressed his gratitude, with all the more empressement, 
to conceal the fact that he had for the time forgotten all about 
his request and Dr. Bourdillion’s promise, other things having 
pushed it out of his mind. 

There seemed to be a shade of constraint and even depression, 
over the party this evening; it might have been the ‘conscious- 
ness of the general breaking-up and scattering now drawing so 
near, that cast the shadow, for somehow every remark that was* 
made seemed to turn and lead to the point of coming changes ; 
it might have been that the secret and unspoken trouble in the 
minds of two or more of the little company unconsciously, in 
some occult way, affected the rest. 

Bruce Wardlaw announced his intention of leaving West 
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Rylands almost immediately, and going up to town to prepare 
for his journey to Mexico. Dr. Bourdillion and his party talked 
of leaving Grays Court in a few days. At the end of the 
following week, if Edith continued to make satisfactory progress, 
the Everards were expected to be back at Lyndore House, when 
Clemaine also would leave Mrs. Charteris and take up her abode 
again with her own people, and Val at the same time return to 
London. Then, soon after all these changes, Una would be 
beginning her preparations and arrangements for joining the 
Bourdillions on their journey south to their beautiful home 
Espérance, on the Mediterranean, where she was to spend the 
winter. 

. Sincerely as Bruce Wardlaw rejoiced that she had at last 
consented to leave Grays Court and escape the inclemencies of 
the English winter, so dangerous to her delicate constitution, it 
was yet always a sore point with him that these strangers had 
succeeded in persuading her to this step when her old friends 
and her own relatives had failed. It was even yet a pain to him 
to be forced to recognise that he, with all his devotion and care, 
had no influence with Una where these Bourdillions had so 
much. Yet what did it matter to him now? he said to himself 
bitterly. Una’s path and his parted here for ever. What did it 
matter any more to him who had influence over her—who 
guarded and guided her life? It would be no lover nor husband 
—of that he felt convinced; and the conviction was even then 
some poor, pale comfort to him. Where he had wooed in vain, 
no other man would win! 

When Bruce Wardlaw got up to say good-night Val observed 
that he was going out for a stroll and a smoke, and would walk 
a little way with him, and accordingly went upstairs to fetch a 
light overcoat, as the night wind was blowing up sharp and chill. 
He had left the coat thrown on achair; the maid had tidily 
hung it up in a wardrobe-cupboard; and it took him a few 
minutes to strike a light, and find the coat and his cigar-case. 
Meanwhile, as the door was ajar, he could hear voices at the 
foot of the stairs—good-nights and good-byes in the hall. He 
heard Dr. Bourdillion’s low, quiet voice, but did not catch his 
words—then Bruce Wardlaw’s deeper tones: 

“No, no; don’t you trouble to come downstairs again. [I'll 
come up with you and fetch it.” 
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Dr. Bourdillion often retired to his room early, to read and 
study, as Val and Bruce had both learnt by this time. Bruce 
was evidently considerately anxious to save the elder man 
the trouble of the double journey up and down the stairs. The 
two then came up together. Val heard their voices coming 
along the corridor—their voices, but not their footsteps, as all 
the Grays Court passages and rooms were thic!.ly and softly 
carpeted. Val pushed his door to before they came in sight of 
it, and waited until he had heard them go into Dr. Bourdillion’s 
room before he left his own. 

Val had certain ways and habits which Clemaine had never 
observed in him—perhaps because he had never yet allowed her 
to discover them. Sometimes he could not have explained even to 
himself why he listened with interest to stray words—took note of 
apparently trivial signs. It was a habit which seemed curiously 
inconsistent with the impression he generally produced, of grace- 
ful, poetic unpracticality —a habit of picking up trifles that 
might turn out to be valuable. A glistening atom by the way- 
side might be only a pin’s head or a dew-drop, or it might be a 
fallen diamond. Val generally thought it worth while to give a 
second glance and see which it was. He probably could not, 
and certainly would not, have explained to himself now, why he 
passed more softly and slowly than usual along the corridor— 
why, as he drew near Dr. Bourdillion’s door and saw that it was 
half-open, he lingered and cast a swift and cautious glance into 
the room—nor why, when he perceived that his presence was 
unsuspected, he paused and ventured on a longer look. 

Neither Dr. Bourdillion nor Bruce Wardlaw observed that 
there was anyone passing at that moment. The Doctor was 
busy filling a small phial from the contents of a large oval 
crystal flask, and was entirely absorbed in pouring carefully and 
steadily, sc as not to waste a drop of the precious liquid. Bruce’s 
attention also was deeply engaged in watching the process, in 
the assistance of which he was holding the candle close to the 
shining, crystal flask, the sparkle of which caught Val’s eye. 

Neither Bruce nor the Doctor turned their eyes to the door ; 
and Val had time to notice that the door of a certain carved 
cedar-wood cabinet in the corner behind them stood open. 

As he passed slowly and silently on down the corridor, he 
heard that Dr. Bourdillion was repeating the instructions he had 
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previously given, and caught the sound of the soft click of the 
cedar cabinet being shut and locked. Good-nights were presently 
exchanged between the Doctor and Bruce Wardlaw, who then 
proceeded downstairs, phial in pocket; and when he met Val, 
cigar-case in hand and light overcoat on, in the hall, no idea 
occurred to him that Val had passed the half-open door of Dr. 
Bourdillion’s room just in time to see the crystal flask and the 
cedar cabinet open. 

Val walked a good part of the way with Bruce. If he had 
entertained a thought of the possibility of Bruce’s reposing any 
confidence in him with regard to Una, he soon recognised the 
unlikelihood of Bruce’s approaching that subject or allowing it 
to be approached. Always reticent in regard to his private 
affairs, Bruce Wardlaw was not likely to depart from his rule 
of reserve in so personal and painful a matter as this. 

He was taciturn and gloomy, though the mood was less 
noticeable in him than it would have been in a man of habitually 
more vivacious and animated manner. He felt that he had shut 
the book of love and hope this day. He still had his work; 
that now must be his main interest in life; he resolved to waste 
no time and thought in vain regrets, but to concentrate all his 
mind on his professional career. His prospects were good; he 
liked his line of work, and that must suffice him. Yet it was 
hard to-night to keep the curb on the rebellious thoughts that 
insisted on breaking out of the sphere he had appointed for them. 
He had to drive them back sternly and uncompromisingly—to 
demand of himself severely, what did it matter now to him 
whether that commonplace and conventional good-night to Una 
—that empty, expressionless parting under other eyes—were the 
last or not? Whether he saw Una again or did not see her— 
what matter now? Near or far, she was equally lost to him. 

Val had a silent companion ; but Val himself, with his own 
anxieties weighing on his heart, and ruffling his spirits, was not 
in an over-lively or conversational mood. Only when they were 
near the end of their walk, close to the cross-roads whereat Val 
intended to turn back, he bethought himself that he ought 
to be saying something friendly, uttering some good wishes to 
Bruce, at the close of this, that might very probably be their last 
walk together. Bruce and Val, although they had never been 
very intimate, had never clashed and never quarrelled. 
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“Well, my dear fellow,” said Val amicably. 
shall be seeing you again before you start ?” 

“Perhaps. I don’t know. I shall have my hands pretty full 
now. I’m going up to London in a day or two, and I may be on 
my way to Chihuahua before you come up.” 

“Well, good luck to you! You'll be back in the old country 
in a year or two, I dare say?” 

“Doubtful! There’s nothing for me to come back for.” And 
I like the life out there. It’s rough—but you know I never 
cared for women and drawing-rooms.” Then, remembering 
Val’s engagement, he added in a more genial tone, “I suppose 
by the time I come back—if I ever do—you'll have given 
hostages to fortune—be settled, and vangé as a married man?” 

“I suppose so,” said Val. “I hope so. I shall be glad to have 
things settled now. It’s hard lines waiting,” he added with that 
pleasant frankness which so often misled people in their 
opinions of Val Charteris. 

“Not so bad, though, when you’ve something to wait for— 
something good, as you have,” said Bruce sincerely, for he liked 
what he knew of Clemaine Everard, although that was but little. 
He neither knew nor thought much about her; his mind had 


“T-suppose we 


always been too full of some one else for him to expend much 
observation on Val’s fiancée. 


“Thanks, my dear boy,” said Val. “Good-bye, and all good 
fortune to you!” 


“ And to you—to you and yours!” rejoined Bruce heartily. 

So these two parted; and if Bruce spent an almost sleepless 
night, Val’s rest too was broken by troubled thoughts. Nor did 
the following day open in a manner likely to cheer him up. It 
brought a letter, threatening a move which he had for some 
time been apprehending, from the most belligerent of his 
creditors—who now wrote to the effect that he was tired of 
being put off with promises, and that if his claim, so long stand- 
ing, were not settled that week, he should place the matter in 
his solicitor’s hands and commence legal proceedings. 

This threat, although he was aware that this move on the 
part of one would bring the whole horde upon him like a pack 
of wolves—would not have disconcerted Val so seriously if it 
had not been for the thought of Clemaine. Not that he had the 
slightest fear of losing her. She would be true to him through 
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weal and woe, for good and ill; he did not dread disloyalty or 
failing in Aer. But although she was of age and an orphan, she 
had relatives ; and those relatives might be troublesome. The 
business-like, practical Everards, and even the romantic and 
sympathetic Mostyns, would be buzzing like a nest of wasps 
about his ears if his difficulties were dragged into the publicity 
of the law-courts. 

Of course they could not prevent Clemaine from marrying 
him ; but then he could not, and would not, marry her in his 
present strained and straitened circumstances; and if his 
difficulties were made a public scandal—as they well might be, 
for he was sufficiently well-known for the bull’s-eye of the 
society press to be turned on him, with its too revealing rays— 
and the impossibility of his marriage in the present position of 
affairs became evident, the bride-elect’s relatives would certainly 
make themselves officious and troublesome. And Val hated 
annoyance and worry. 

He could not turn for help to Una; she was the very last 
person to whom he would appeal. If he had been mourning the 
loss of a deceased friend, or stricken down by disease or accident, 
Una’s heart would have been ready with sympathy, her hand 
with help. But in the case of difficulties such as his, she would 
have neither compassion nor comprehension. Her pure, gentle, 
narrow nature could not conceive the many temptations which 
were all but irresistible to Val. Worldly extravagance—money 
wasted on mundane and meretricious pleasures— debts ac- 
cumulated in secrecy—concealments and evasions !—there was 
absolutely nothing. in the nature of all Val’s troubles to enlist 
her sympathy. Even if any one had succeeded in representing 
to her that it was at all out of her power to realise the ways of 
the world—Val’s world, a very different world from hers !—her 
first idea then would have been—what would her husband have 
thought, said and done? And of that alas! Val had not the 
smallest doubt. He had never had any hope of help from his 
uncle, whom he knew to be stern in judgment, unbending in 
resolution, inexorable in disapprobation, although kind so long 
as he approved. And he had no hope from Una now. What 
she understood she would censure. What she did not under- 
stand she would judge as her husband would have judged. 
And with all her unworldliness there was a certain quickness 
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and clearness of perception about her, which rendered it im- 
probable that she could be deluded by any such specious and 
plausible tale as Val would have been able without much 
difficulty to frame. Last, not least, Val was far too proud ever 
to unveil his troubles to his uncle’s widow or appeal for help to 
her. There was no desperate course which would not seem to 
him easier than to place himself in the position of a suppliant 
asking assistance from Una Charteris. 

Clemaine saw that he was depressed and gloomy, and 
endeavoured to cheer and comfort him with her tender and tact- 
ful sympathy. They had ample opportunities of ¢éte-a-téte talk, 
as the rest of the party, recognising the privileges of betrothal, 
obligingly left the plighted pair very much to themselves ; but 
Val could derive no solace from his conversation with his fiancée, 
beyond the assurance of her love and loyalty—of which he did 
not need to be assured. There was no glimmer of hope or 
encouragement in all she had to tell him in answer to his 
inquiries. Una was not of a confidential disposition ; but she 
had approached more nearly to personal confidence with 
Clemaine that day than she had ever done before. She had 
drifted very close to the subject that evidently was not to be 
plainly mentioned between them, in expressing her views on 
true love and union and her opinion of second marriages, which 
according to her views were only allowable when the first had 
not been true union. She held that the mere contemplation of a 
second marriage annulled the spiritual significance of the first 
and was a tacit recognition of that first as void in truth —a mere 
earthly covenant! It was clear to Val as to Clemaine that 
suitors for Una’s hand would waste their wooing. 

Late in the day the lovers walked to the little summer-house 
on the cliff where two years ago he had spoken his first words of 
love to her. They did not seem to be any nearer to the attain- 
ment of his hopes, the fulfilment of his dream, on this day than 
on that, he thought drearily as they stood by the low-railed 
parapet and looked down on the river running swift and smooth 
beneath. It had been splendid moonlight ¢zat evening. Now 
the sun was declining amid pale, watery clouds, the sky was 
grey and dull, the river was grey and glassy, the withering finger 
of autumn had been laid on the fringe of woods along the shore 
and left russet and yellow patches wherever it had touched. 
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“Evening grey and morning red,” said Clemaine, with a half 
sigh. She was standing close to, half-leaning against, the low 
fence that guarded the steep edge of the cliff. Val had put his 
arm round her with a careful, protective gesture. By some 
strange working of the mental machinery—of whose construction 
and processes we comprehend so little, not even knowing surely 
whether the motive power works from within or from without !— 
the memory of her dream of two years ago came suddenly and 
vividly back upon Clemaine—the dreadful dream that had turned 
the hour of waking joy to a vision of untold horror. It took 
possession of her for the moment so strongly that she shivered, 
and nestled closer to Val, asif seeking safety with |him. For 
what if in the dream it was love itself that had turned to ghastly 
terror and hideous darkness? It was her living love now whose 
dear arms held her safe. 

“What is the matter, dear? Are you ccld ?” he asked. 

“Only a goose walking over my grave!” she said, trying to 
laugh. 

“ That gosling will not be hatched for many a year, I trust,” 
he replied lightly. 


* * * * * * 


It was not often that Val sought opportunities of 7éte-a-téte 
conversation with Una. There was not enough in common 
between them to make such communion especially tempting to 
him. But this evening while two of the Bourdillions were busy 
enlightening Clemaine’s mind, and the third writing a letter, he 
sauntered across the room to Una’s side and sat down by her. 
She was sitting on one of the ottoman seats in the large bay- 
window. The blind was drawn up, and the moon, climbing up 
above a bank of clouds into a clear space in the sky, a pale 
moon looming large through a translucent, pearly halo, sent a 
broad beam slanting in at the window. A crimson-shaded lamp 
stood on a table a little way off; the contrasted rays met and 
mingled on Una’s delicate face. 


‘* And the red light and the green light 
Jarred and marred her beauty o’er !'” 


There seemed to Val something weird and strange in the effect 
of the red earthly glow of the lamp meeting the pure, pale, un- 
dazzling effulgence of the moon, the crimson ray flickering on 
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her lips, the white radiance on her brow. It seemed to his 
erratic imagination that the element of discord was in the red ray. 
Red was the hue of earth and earthly passion—the hue of the 
warm pulse in the veins of living love. There was nothing in 
Una in harmony with the lurid aura of passion’s own colour. It 
ought to fade and fail, and leave that pale angelic face, sweet and 
calm as a bloodless saint of wax, to the pure halo of the moon- 
light alone. 

They had somehow drifted swiftly into general views of life 
and happiness. Una had felt slightly more in sympathy with 
Val, or rather, perhaps, less a stranger to him, and had been 
more ready to glide into a tone of confidence with him, since his 
engagement to Clemaine. It had seemed to bring him nearer to 
her sphere. 

“Do you know, Una,” he said presently, “ I think you are one 
of the happiest human creatures I have ever met? There is a 
sort of halo round you which the influences of evil cannot 
penetrate, and within that you have the only true secret of 
happiness—you have zo fear / « You have no dread of anything, 
either in life or death !” 

“There is little to fear in life,” she answered, “when once we 
realise that we are mere dwellers on the threshold here! This 
waiting at the closed door is only a little minute in Eternity, and 
beyond the threshold—what need for dread or terror there ? 
Qui sendort dans le sein dun Pére, nest pas en souct du réveil !” 

“ All do not realise it as you do, Una.” 

“ All qwz//—one day, when the prison-gates are opened!” 

Val looked at her earnestly for a moment before he rejoined : 

‘Life is full of beauty, and colour, and joy ; does it truly seem 
only a prison to you ?” 

“Not if the word prison implies to you discontent or gloom. 
I am content to stay, as I shall be—ah, more than content!” she 
said with a tender smile, “to go. Yes, the earth is full of beauty 
but the brightest beauty we can dream of here is only a faint 

reflection from the light beyond, as if through the bars a few pale 
rays stole in to give us promise of the full golden flood of sunshine 
outside! A prison?” she repeated thoughtfully. “It is not 
such a bad simile, Val. A prison has its laws, its duties. And 
whether our sins be heavy or light, we all have a certain burthen 
of sin to bear and expiate here. For the perfectly pure and sinless 
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soul would not be incarnated in mortal flesh at all. So life is in 
itself a penance. Do you remember Emily Bronte’s lines? 


‘Thus truly when the breast is cold 
The prison’d soul shall rise— 

The dungeon mingle with the mould, 
The captive with the skies !’” 


“ Why are you here, Una ?” he asked earnestly, suddenly, after 
a minute’s silence. 

“Why am I here?” she echoed, puzzled. “I do not under- 
stand what you mean, Val.” 

“Why are you 6n ¢his side of the prison-bars? For no sin of 
yours, you most innocent and spotless of souls! You have 
deserved no penance, no prison ; and is not that recognized, by 
the peace and sweet serenity that is your life lot here—by the 
fearless calm with which you look forward to the change short- 
sighted men dread ?” 

“Fearless! It is so strange to me that you dwell on that as if 
it seemed strange to you ! Why, Val, if Clemaine were waiting 
for you on the other side of a dark passage, and she held out 
her hand to lead you across it, would you be afraid of the passing 
through the moment’s darkness ?” 


(To be continued.) 





